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In considering the substances which 
enter into the composition of the bodies 
with which our planet is furnished, we 
find that in a small namber of them con- 
tinnal we have been wrought by the 
industry of man for his own purposes ;.- 
while much the larger portion of them, 
or, in other words, those which constitute 





powers with which these substances are 
invested; the laws which regulate these 
powers; and, where they are cognisable 
by the haman intellect, the causes upon 
which these laws and powers depend. 


It is ——— in this enlarged 
acceptation t the term physiology is 
generally employed, and especially in the 
schools of medicine; by physiology we 
more frequently mean ing more than 
the science which has for its object the 
living substances of our planet; their 
powers and laws, and the causes on 
which they severally depend. 


Even in this more circumscribed bat 
still extensive signification, physiology 
divides itself into, at least, three parts, 
which, although essentially connected 


the principal balk of the globe, are left in| with cach other, are, at the same time, 


that condition into which they have been | 


brought by the operations of Nature ; 
hence the distinction which arises be- 
tween substances which are artificial and 
those which are natural. When, again, 
directing our attention to the natural 
objects with which the globe abounds, 
we come to examine them with a little 
care, we find that a part of them, small 
in bulk though not in number, are in pos- 
session of powers of generation, and of 
taking up within themselves substances 
which are afterwards assimilated to their 
own nature ; while others are destitute of 
these powers, and destitute also of that 
organisation and vital energy on which 
these powers depend. This leads to 
another grand division of the substances 
with which our planet is furnished, name- 
ly, those which belong to organised and 
animated nature, and those which belong 
to unorganised and inanimate nature. 


In the enlarged and most extensive 
acceptation of the term, Physiology 
signifies the science which has for its 
object natural substavces generally ; the 
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80 tar separated as to admit of distinct 
classification. There is the physiology of 
the human body, the physiology of the 
—— animals, and the physiology of 
plants. 


In medical schools, it is in its most con- 
fined sense that the term physiology is 
used ; by it we mean usually nothing more 
than the physiology of the human body,and 
although we occasionally embrace under 
that term inquiries as to the physiology 
of animals, and more mrely that of vege- 
tables, yet these branches of the science 
are only so far considered as they are 
calculated to throw light upon the powers 
and laws by which the human body is 
regulated, and upon which its functions 
depend. In all these different senses, 
however, the term physiology will be oc. 
casionally used in the course of the fo_ 
lowing lectures. A teacher who under, 
takes to deliver a course of lecture 
upon this grand subject (a subject which 
the more you study it, the more you will 
find deserving of your attention) may, 
if he pleases, take into consideration the 
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laws and powers of living bodies general- 
ly, or he may confine his attention to the 
laws and powers of one particular ani- 
mal structure, as, for example, the human 
body. No man has a greater respect 
than I have for the character of a natu- 
ralist—a man who studies physiology ge- 
nerally ; but as I esteem the che- 
racter and th® talédts of tomé of ohr 
naturalists, 1 #hoidld respéct them Still 
more if I found them more actively en- 
gaged in the search of original know- 
ledge, instead of laying out their minds in 
the invention of systems of Fé 
and schemes of arrangement, or the apt 
composition of neat termularies for the 
expression of knowledge of which we are 
already in possession. 


In medical schools, in the medical chair 
from which I have the honour of addtess- 
ing you, it is not the office of a teacher 
to form naturalists for the profession, If 
a man is a mete rbtitine practitioner—if 
he is Contetted With ptestribing by a sort 
of habit, withont — on the various 
cases which dori under his notice, very 


little intelieétaal etértion is then neces- 
3 afd eren when the mind is devoted 

lly to the stindy of the 

healing aft, a powerful intellect may re- 
quire something in addition to occupy it. 


Under these circumstances physiological 
studies,in their more enlarged = be- 
come acceptable, as well as use- 
ful; however, as most of you will have 
to direet your main attention to other stu- 
dies, and as you will find a great deal in 
in and surgery to your 
minds, it will be scarcely possible for you 
4* much of your time to the stady 
of natural history. I have therefore 
come to a determination of not treating 
of siology in general, but rather of 
eonfining my remarks to that branch of 
the science which is likely to be of most 
advantage to you in the study of your 
profession, namely, the physiology of the 
haman bod 


y 
— 

Tn directing your attention to the phy- 
siology of ony bee body, two different 
courses are open to me; I might endea- 
vour to get together an assemblage of 
all the different subjects which human 
physiology embraces, and record them 
in a correct and logical order, se as to 
form a complete system; or 1 may par- 
sue another course, which I mach prefer, 
because I think it likely to be mneh more} 
advantageous to you; out of these na- 
merous sibjects I may select such 
4 pe present state of our medi- 


cal knowledge, it is most 
important that you should b: acquaint- 
2 
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ed with, in order to practise your profes. 
sion with success. 


The doctrines of physiology, as men of 
strong, sound, as well as speculative un- 
derstanding will perceive, divide them- 
selves into two sorts; some which are 
extremely interesting as jects of ca- 
riots investigation, and others, which are 
perhaps less frtefesting, but of mach 
greater importance in the study of medi- 
cine and surgery. It is to those parts of 

hysiology, which will be found to be of 
te. greatest importance in practice, to 
which, in these Lectures, I shall! chiefiy 
confine my attention. 


I have one other rematk, however, to 
make in this place. There até certain 
things, in the branch of physiology of 
which I propose to treat, so familiarly 
known, and se generally admitted, that 
they are to be found in almost every book 
and every lecture on the subject ; while 
there are other parts requiring more in- 
vestigation, and which bave been made 
the subject of original experiments, of 
which yon can only obtain ivformation from 
some particular sources. In selecting the 
materials of these lectures I have borne 
this consideration in view. To those 
parts of physiology in which I have la- 
boured myself, and in which I have ac- 
quired some experimental knowledge 
deserving of your attention, mot be- 
cause it comes from this chair, but 
because it is experimental knowledge, I 
shali more particularly advert, while 
I shall not insist on those parts of the 
science which may be readily learned 
from any elementary treatise. If you 
ask me what elementary treatises I should 
recommend, I wonld mention the works 
of BLumensacn, Macennis, and Ricne- 
RAND. For lucid arrangement, and the 
condensed, but explicit, manner in which 
the varions parts of the science are ex- 
plained, the work of BLumenpacn is es- 
pecially distinguished, though in making 
this remark I by no means wish to be 
understood as depreciating the labours of 
other physiologists. Above all, I would 
recommend you to think for yourselves ; 
if men were more in the of think- 
ing for themselves, they would be less 
disposed to adopt the systems and schemes 
of arrangement which have been framed 
by others. A system of thinking which 
suits one original mind may not appear 
advantageous to another mind equally 
original. For my own part, in reflecting 
upon the different substances which have 
fallen andet my notice, as a physiologist, 
I am led to divide the animal powers 
which physiologists treat, in the foNowing 
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manner 
tion, ventilation, motion, 

of the mind, po 
which are tive in the two states of 
vitality, as well as active. 

It is — ioe, lstunave & S008 ot onset 
length of all the various powers which I 
have coamerated; 1 shall coutine myself 

i those of assimilation, ventila- 


powers of mind, is in 
state, When I began these studies the 
physiology of the nervous system was in 
a very inert and state; but the 
recent researches of Le Gaxtois, Gait, 
Bet and Macenpie have done much to 
throw light on this most important part of 
the science. Of the sensorial system, our 
ideas are in a very distracied state, and a 
number of interesting experiments have 
been institnted. Kuowing, however, as 
I do, the uncertainty of physiological evi- 
dence, I am anwilling to state, in this 
theatre, novel and important opinions, 
the truth of which I have not yet mys 
verified by repetition of the leading ex- 
periments. 

In transferring our attention from the 
material to the intellectual world, it is 
obvious that, with reference to intellect, 
men are divided into two very dis- 
tinct classes,—both excellent and usefal 
in their places, but still perfectly distinct. 
Jn the first, and by far the larger class, 
we find individuals formed rather to re- 
ceive knowledge than to think for them- 
selves. A men of this kind, we 
find talkers of science and compilers of 
science ; men capable of communicating, 
in an agreeable and nseful manner, know- 
ledge, not original, but already acquired. 
Again, when we ture our attention to 
the — eee 
morte vigorous ers, capable think- 
ing for — — fond of thinking for 
themselves—men who take more pieasnre 
in the operations of the intellect than in 
the Circean styes of sensuality. This class 
of men, endowed with more vigorous and 
active minds, are not satisfied with mere- 
ly acquiring those parts of science whieh 
are already known, but they make incnr- 
sions into unknewn regions, and subju- 
gate, as it were, fresh territories of the 
i wortd 


To those individuals who belong to 
the first class I have mentioned—who 
are capable rather of receiving infor- 
mation than of extending the bounda- 


3 


the most vigorous minds are oppressed. 
Think for yourselves, is the first lesson 
which I would inculcate; do not let my 
opinions, or the opini of any of 
my distinguished eagues, have more 
weight with you than truth and Nature 
entitle them to. In religion Faith is es- 
sential; in physiology, @ philosophical 


scepticism. 


The next piece of advice which I would 
address to men of this class is, to avoid 
an error, into which, indeed, such men 
are ot likely to fall, I would advise 
them to think and reason for themselves ; 
bnt not to begin to reason without get- 
ting together a sufficient collection of 
facts, which are the atoms of which the 
universe of knowledge is composed. 
Facts are the substratam apon which the 
solid p id of science is built. When 
I see a man of limited intellectnal powers 
engaged in reading medical or physiolo- 
gical books, it pleases me, because read- 
ing is a source from which such a man is 
likely to derive knowledge; but when I 
see a man of genius thus employed, I . 
must acknowledge that it gives me re- 
gret; becanse such a man is born for 
nobler things ; such a man is destined, 
not to adopt the ideas of others, but te 
give, to a certain extent, the intellectual 
law te mankind itself. With this im- 
pression on my mind, I still allow, what 
mast be allowed by all, that books fur- 
nish the souree from which very valuable 
facts may be learnt. Bat knowledge ac- 
quired in this way is of ivfinitely less 
value than that derived from your own 
observation. In the first place, you can 
never be sure.of your authority; how 
often have we to re; the inacen- 
racy of medical writers! and then 
false facts generate erroneous notions 
aad impressions, which it may afterwards 
be extremely difficult to er: te. 
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employed, or that the abdomen might be 
laid open? Suppose re had a dear 
friend at the point of death, and you 
were told that an important physiological 
discovery, drawa from experiments on 
animals, enabled you to save his life, 
would you not hail the intelligence with 
flushed cheek and kindled eye, and scorn 
the miserable abuse which has been pour- 
ed forth on sach experiments by the 
brawling, scribbling fools of the day? 
It is the provinee of genius to discover 
new principles, and these are sometimes 
directly suggested by experiments, or 
they sometimes flash suddenly upon the 
mind, and are afterwards confirmed by 
observation and experiments. Thus 
Newron discovered the law of gravita- 
tion by observing the fall of an apple: 
Biack was led to his theory of latent 
heat by the boiling of a kettle, and 
Pytwacoras discovered that important 
theorem in which it is demonstrated, 
that the square of the bhypothenuse is 
ual to the squares of the other two legs 
ot a right- triangle at the moment 
of plunging the bath, and was so 
rejoiced at the discovery that he imme- 
diately jumped ont of the water, exclaim- 
ing with exultation Evpyxa. When we 
meet with any new truths, we should 
consider what old opinions they subvert, 
what new opinions they ae and what 
useful conclusions they lead to. Thus 
when we find that a man has his abdomen 
laid open by an accident, and that the 
wound afterwards heals, and he gets 
well, we infer that the opinion once en- 
tertained that the peritoneum could not 
be wounded, without destruction of life, 
mast be erroneous. We find that we 
may lay open the abdomen of a dog, a 
cat, or arabbit without destroyinglife, and 
that we may inject blood into their veins 
with a syringe, and we are led from these 
facts to the important inference, that in 
the human subject, probably the abdomen 
may be laid open too, or blood injected 
into the veins. We know now that the 
large wound formed by the amputation of 
a limb, may be in a great measure healed 
by the first intention, or rather by the 
rocess of adhesive inflammation; but 


it is only within the last half century that 
this process has been understood, and 
that a wound is healed in six weeks, in- 
stead of six months. 


As the memory is perhaps, of all the 
mental faculties, that which becomes 
most speedily enfeebled, especially in 
those who labour much with the mind, it 


is necessary to have recourse to some 
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expedient to secure your ideas, and am 
“ adversaria” is excellently adapted for 
this purpose. By the celebrated philose- 
pher Locke, a form of common-place 
beok has been proposed, which I have 
found, on trial, to answer eminently well. 
The plan of which is the following : pro- 
vide yourselves with a quarto volume, 
containing from 2 to 300 leaves of blank 
paper.. Page this volume, aud record in 
it all those ideas which you think worth 
preserving (indifferently) on all topics, 
writing straight forward page after page, 
without arrangement of articles. In 
order that supplementary thoughts may 
be inserted, the left hand page should be 
left blank. Without a ready reference to 
what has been set down, it is obvious 
that, as the work enlarges, it will become 
of little practical service, and it is there- 
fore necessary to have a good index, 
similar to that suggested by Mr. Locke. 
For example, let a number of blank pages 
at the beginning of the work beassigned 
for the purpose, allowing one to each 
letter of the alphabet. Let cach page 
be divided into five equal columns, 

the head of which mark the five vowels. 
When an insertion is made in the body 
of the book, three or four words, which 
the writer is certain will recur to his re- 
collection, are to be selected a3 the indi- 
cators. On the page of the initial letter 
and in the column devoted to the firs; 
vowel (not initial) of the indicator, this 
word with an annexed reference, is to be 
set down, with the number of the page 
affixed. By this simple contrivance, 
it will be found, on trial, that we can not 
only find ‘with facility any article, 
but we may also select from the con- 
fused mass a series of articles on the 
same topic, and bring them together as 
effectually as if they had originally rang- 
ed under one general head. Thus if you 
were recording a case ih which the sub- 
clavian artery had been dexterously and 
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successfully obliterated by ligature, the{ even in its most confined and limited 


name of Mr. Key, as well as that of the 
artery itself, would, I am sure, be sug 
gested to the mind. These words, there 
fore, might be used as the indicators, 


the name of my ingenious Colleagne would! 


be inserted on page K, and in the verti 
cal colamn E, whilst that of the artery) 
would stand on page 8, columa U, the 
nomber of the page being, of course. 
affixed to each indicator. 

But, gentlemen, it is not safficient that 
you think for yourselves, and that you 
even get together your facts ; from these 
facts principles must be deduced, if you 
aspire to the merit of enlarging the spliere 
of physiological knowledge. 

To those who delight rather in intel- 
lectnal than in animal enjoyments, its 
study cannot fail to afford the purest 
and highést gratification. If physiology 
were merely a source of intellectual 
amtsement—if it were only a sort of 
philosophical toy, it would stitl be a 
very splendid and magnificent bauble ; 
butit is something more thanthis; it is 
not merely a source of intellectnal 
amusement, bat it forms the mind to 
medical knowledge. What mathematics 
are to science in general, physiology is to 
the medical man ; it teaches him to think 
for himself, to collect facts, to reason on 


and apply those facts to the treatment of, 


disease. Another, and the most splendid 
recommendation of physiology is, that it 
suggests to the mind new discoveries, 
and new operations. Whatever of truly 
great or useful man has achieved has 
been effeeted by observing the substances 
of Nature, tracing the laws by which the 
God of Nature acts, and acting epon natu- 
ral bodies through a just comprehension of 
those laws. The balloon rises, and the 
lightning falls as man directs it, because 
we understand the principles of wrosta- 
tion and electricity. What knowledge has 
done in the world generally, physiology, 





acceptation, has in a great degree en- 
abled us to effect in the science of medi- 
cine. It is a science which by teaching 
us the powers of natural bodies, and the 
laws by which these powers are regulated, 
puts these bodies, as it were, into our 
hands, so that we may mould them at our 
will, It has enabled us to give sight to 
the blind, hearing to the deaf, fingers 
and toes, J had almost said feet, to the 
lame. Cana maw have his abdomen laid 
open and recover? Physiology teaches 
us that he may. Canlifebe restored when 
the patientis dying from bleeding, by the 
transfusion of new blood inte the veins ? 
Physiology teaches us that it has been so 
restored. Can a fourth part of the human 
body be cut away, by the amputation of 
the thigh at the hip joint, and the expanse 
of wounded surface heal by the first in- 
tention? Physiology teaches us that it 
may. This is the crown of physiology ;— 
by putting us in possession of the powers 
of natural bodies, by reading us a leetare, 
as it were, on the jurisprudence by which 
those powers are regulated, and by thus 
making us acquainted with those laws and 
powers, sheenables us, to a certain extent, 
to mould the material world at our plea- 
sure, and to work on natural bodies at 
our will. Realizing, in some degree, the 
tales of romance, she leads ws, like Va- 
thek, iuto the intimate recesses of na- 
tare, and puts into our hands the talis- 
mans by which her operations are con- 
trolled. 


8 learned Lecturer concluded 
midst loud and enthusiastic applanse, 
——————— and highly respectabie 
i . 
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DR. NUTTALL, 
New Anatomical Theatre, Little Wind- 
mill-street. 


Introductory Address to a Course of Lec- 
ier on the Principe ond Pach of 
hy sic. 


GENTLEMEN, 

As you are well acquainted with the 
purposes for which we are assembled thi 
day, I need not dwell upon them. They 


involve a solema » which calls for 
much patient and di labour on the 
part of the teacher and pupil. Ip this 
place I am desirous of impressing on your 
minds a moral truth of much importance, 
which I have realized in my own personal 
experience, It is this, that from my ear- 
liest career, whenever I formed schemes 
of advancement in my professional call- 
ing, according to my own carnal views— 
according to what has falsely been deem- 
ed legitimate ing, through patron- 
age, it has uniformly pleased ighty 
God to frastrate my views, and to give 
me advancement only ing as I pur- 
sued what may be justly styled legitimate 
conduct with ardour and diligence, as I 
attended to the various duties of my pro- 
fession. I have the pleasure of seging 
many gentlemen present long established 
in practice, who, as they are acquainted 
with the rise, progress, and comparative 
present state of medical science and art, 
will feel r interest in the exposition 
of the leading features of my classifica- 
tion of diseases, and the fallacy of Cux- 
Len’s, so with the concurrence of the 
junior members, I will at ence enter on 
this subject, deferring till W. 

te next lecture day, the i 

rise of our science. I 


19 


promp 
on 


Whevever any individ 
tripes oF - 
pt on him 


any new doc ‘ 
t subject, it is 

assign a reason for his dissenting from 
received opinions and estabii: usage. 
Under the denomination of ap innoyator 
I must necessarily fall, and regard my- 
self as called 0 satisfactorily to ex- 
pee the grounds of my uct, before 

attempt to proceed in developmeyt 
of my plan, and im the fanction of ay in- 
strnctor. 1 need not dwell on the fact 
that Cu.ien’s classification of diseases, 


this|ever since it got into circulation ip this 


m, has been the one regasded by 
all orders of medical mey with the most 
favonr of the many that bave been pre- 
sented to the world; by most teachers 
it has been made the text book of their 
lectures, and at most places, established 
by public aathority as contryllers of swe- 
dical discipline, and as licensers of indi- 
viduals to practise, it has been referred 
to as the standard book for examination. 
On what d it decame so universally 
** shall fi-st endeavour to ex- 
plain, and then simply a pole out its ip- 
superable defeets as a classification, or 
as a whole, at the same time showing 
its merits ip individual parts. CuLLen’s 
Nosology, from among the many extant, 
was ted by the generality of physi- 
cians, on account chiefly of its being full 
of the nervous pathology, then in high 
vogue, introduced by the illustrious Horr - 
MAN, and even now, in this enlightened 
period, it still is with the generality ot 
medical men in great estimation. Pleased 
with the idol—the hobby of the day, they 
forgot its defects ; they t that it had 
no vitality in itself, that it was a mere 
shadow; they forgot that its ra mov- 
ing power borrowed all its from 
themselves, from notions purely adventi- 
tious and speculative. Pe some it 
Was passively, pot cordially, received ; their 
views being more clear and extended, 
with minds unfettered by Riiedice, the 

at barrier (together with innate indo- 

) to the ee ee and 
consequently buman > rin art, 
science, or morals. By such it was adopt- 
ed in the absence of a better, though seen 
by them to be with serious 
rs. By them it was referred to, not 

t of the general distribution of 

ject ; not on account of the lumi- 


ight ts to di- 
—22 


pe amy Py on account 
» | presame, of the many correct 

tions which were richly scattered 
ver the incopgruous distribution of dis- 





eases under false classes, but less excep- 
tionable orders. Let us briefly enume- 
rate the classes, and see if there be any 
links connecting the chain and lating 
the jndgment, so as to establish the pre- 
sence of a master mind ; ifthere be any 
oy wee See so as to conduct the 
student, by an easy natural transition, 
by direct connexion, from the contempla- 
tion of one class to that of another. 

His classes are four ; the first certainly 
approaches to the character of a legiti- 
mate class, in reference to its orders and 
genera, and it professes to embrace dis- 
eases attended with fever, and is defined 
to be pyreria, *‘ a frequent pulse, 
on after an horror; considerable heat; 
many of the functions injared; the 
bee of the limbs especially dimi- 


The second class he would have respert 
to diseases of the nervous system, re- 
garding this system only of the sixteenth 
of the whole body as worthy of being 
raised to the rank of aclass. He thus 
defines this class, neuroses, “ an injury of 
the sense and motion, without an idiopa- 
thic pyrexia, or local affection.” 

The third class bears a reference to a 


false impression, relative to the exist- 
ence of a depraved habit of body, as 
connected with, or arising out of, or 


giving rise to certain diseases. His defi- 
nition of the class is as follows: cacherie, 
“ a depraved habit of the whole or great- 
est part of the body, without primary 
pyrexia or neuroses,” 

Fourthly and lastly, his remaining class 
is to be composed of all diseases hud- 
dled together, which do not, according 
to his ideas, legitimately belong to any 
one of the foregoing classes, forsooth of 
all diseases which belong to the other 
fifteen systems, all of which put toge- 
ther, one would conceive he deemed as 
inferior in importance to, and conse- 
quently as unworthy of consideration in 
comparison of those of the nervous sys- 
tem, or second class, whether those 
eases had their seat in the sanguiferous, 
absorbent, digestive, or respiratory sys- 
tems, &c., or not. 

The bare statement of these truths is 
sufficient to point out to you, gentlemen, 
the absurdity of his classes, nor will I 
abuse your understandings by dwelling 
longer on this head than to ask, what 
connexion can be traced between these 
four classes—between fevers, as the basis 
of one class; nervous ns, as form- 
ing by Lr pew! of the second ; de- 
praved habit o' » 88 appertaining to 
the ; and local com —* as 
racteristic of the fourth? under which 
last head, or class, ought not the second 
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class, or that oi nervous aiseases, to fali 
for has the nervous system not a place 
assigned to it in the body ? 

In contemplating CuLien’s classes, I 
never could behold any thing like rational 
conception; I never could comprehend 
how he could think of pawning on the 
world, and the world allow itself to be 
gulled by such a farrago of dissonant, 
undigested, and bewildering conceptions. 
When looking at his arrangement, I 
have insensibly regarded myself like a 
mariner at sea, without chart, compass, 
or rudder to guide, or even to aid him 
in his trackless path. 

We shall next proceed to enumerate 
the different orders, which he has arrang- 
ed under the foregoing classes, and 
though we shall have occasion to admit, 
to a certain degree, the legitimacy and 
natural connexion of many of the orders 
under the first, second, and fourth classes, 
and also the accuracy of those defini- 
tions, and the close connexion they bear 
to many of the genera they embrace, still 
the want of natural and the nce of 
forced connexion amongst the classes is 
enough to condemn it as a whole, inde- 
pendently of the h ical or imagi- 
nary relation of all the orders in connex- 
ion with the third class. 

Ae og] the first class come five orders, 
viz. :-— 
1. Febres, defined to be—pyrexia, witb- 
out any primary local affection, following 
languor, lassitade, and other symptoms 
of debility. 

2. Phiegmasie, defined to no- 
chial fever, with inflammation or topical 

in, the internal function of the part 

: ing at the same time injured, with sizy 
b , 


8. Exanthemate—contagious diseases 
affecting a person only once in his life, 
beginning with fever, phlogosis appear- 
ing afterwards in sinall patches and dis- 
persed over the skin. 

4. Hemo zw, defined to be—py- 
rexia, with discharge from no ex- 
ternal violence, blood sizy. 

5. Proflavia—pyrexia, with increased 
secretion, not natu bloody. 

We will begin those of the first 
class, and take the first order which pre- 
sents itself, viz. febres. The relation of 
this member to its bead is nearly com- 
plete ; the genera, as he styles them, are 
also legitimately placed, viz. intermit 
tentes continue, which embrace synocha, 

us, synochus. The second order, or 
gmasiz, is not complete ; for inflam- 
mation of slight character and of certain 
arts very generally exists without any 
everish symptoms, the existence of 
which alone can entitle it to be ranked 
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under this class, e.g, sli 
slight cynanche, and 
And, let me ask, if odontalgia or 
pron ot ng abs gs - le to any r 
class as to that which COLLEN has 
placed it, viz. in the first or feverish 
class? Is fever essential to it? does fever 
generally occur or arise out of it? I will 
answer, No! Then why is it planted 
here? Is it not, better entitled to be 
ranged under the second class, (nervous 
—— on account of the excruciating 
ain, which depends on the exquisite mor- 
id sensibility of the nerves? and yet 
this is not its legitimate class. Might 
you not say, that the third class, ca- 
chexia, has a better right to it as a 
genus than either of the two foregoing, 
on account of its more closely according 
in its leading feature, rottenness, with 
the definition of depraved habit of body ; 
and yet the fourth class may, with equal 
fairness, claim it as its own, seeing that, 
after all, it is generally nothing more 
than a local, however painful, disturb- 
ance. In — third , exanthema- 
tha, we rve greater ee to 
their class than in that which directly 
follows, if we except the miliaria, 


urticaria, and aphthz, for fever invariabi 
attends all the other genera. The fou 
order, hemorrhagie, ought not to have 
fever, specified as an invariable concomi- 


tant, attached to its definition. 


ygiom of opress he 


brain, 
tended with the slightest feverishness, and 
hzmorrhosis generally exists without it ; 
and under the fifth order, profiuvia, 
find that fever does not necessarily attend, 
precede, or follow as a natural conse- 
quence, ¢. g. slight catarrh. 

Let us pass at once to the consideration 
of the yey amen eA the genera at 
large to the second or class of ner- 
vous affections, without stopping to re- 
gerd the — and ph om Pt 

tes, or dyspepsia, or asthma. t us 
determine on the latter. Difficult respi- 
ration, wheezing, and cough, coming on 
at intervals, constituting the —“ 
(asthma) are they not frequently attend 
with symptoms of hectic fever, as it is 
most defined by the late Dr. 
Heserven in his Commentaries, 
overlooked by writers and teachers ? and 
if attended occasionally with hectic fever, 
it would be better to assign a place to 
it in the class above, viz. . Bat 
others may say, No! we think it would 
be more judiciously arranged or disposed 
under head, * depraved habit of 
body,” for this reason, that a bloatedness 


answering to cachexia, often independ-| on 


it; whilst, many may say, surely it is a 
disease of the respiratory apparatus, and 
onght to fall under the head or class 
locales, the lowest or fourth class. 

Turning to the two first genera, dia- 
betes dyspepsia, we may inquire, 
Why bas he not placed them under the 
class locales seeing that they have a lo⸗ 
cal habitation? the more prominent phe- 
nomena of diabetes residing in the ari- 
nary system, whilst those of dyspepsia 
mauifest — the digestive ; or 
asa parched, dry, fevered skin attends 
the subjects of diahetes, so it ought to 
be enumerated as one of the gevera of 
pyrexie. 

We will now pass into the third or 
most absard of his classe<, and take a 
cursory view o/ the orders, which are not 
less absurd, as they stand related to this 
class, each of which more properly: be- 
longs to one of the three other classes. 
The first order of this third class, 
marcores, a wasting of the whole bovly, 
might fall under the first ciass, inasmuch 
as it embraces tabes mesenterica, of 
which hectic fever is a striking feature ; 
or it might as properly come ander the 
fourth class, (locales,) inasmuch as it is a 
disease of the mesenteric glands. Next 
comes intumescentie as the second or- 
der, which is defined as an external tu- 
mour of the whole or greatest part of the 
body ; this might come under any one of 
three other classes: under the ner- 
vous, inasmuch as hydrocephalus, one of 
its genera, is a disease of the brain or 
nervous system ; or it might be arranged 
under the first class, inasmuch as it is 

nerally attended with fever whilst the 

ase is acute; and lastly, it might be 
said to belong to the fourth class, inas- 
much as it has its seat in a particular 
part of the —* And should not hydro- 
thorax, one of his genera; ascites, an- 
other ; hydrometra, a third ; hydrocele, a 
a the 80 — which are — 

certain organs of the respiratory, di- 
gestive, and sexual systems,—fall also 
under the fourth class ? 

We will now cursorily turn to the 
fourth class, or locales. Why should nos- 
tolgia, which is a mental affection, operat- 
ing on the body at large, be thrown into so 

a —* seeing that not unfre- 
quently it has its ary seat in the ner- 
— — at Lv abe wy: with a 

mobility ! ght it not pre- 
sent itself to be sousidered under the first 
class (pyrexia), inasmuch as an insidious 
and slow fever consumes and re-acts on 
the fevered senses. 

I need trespass no longer, Gentlemen, 
our oe and good sense; but 

v 





antly of a present paroxysm, accompanies 


having anced enough, I trust, to 





foal wan of CuLen’s prepared, for the disengagement of an- 
scientific principle, other, and of su ones, to the 

to gnide him in his| final consummation of our views, * the 

tate the of}establishment of sound and enduring 

Before we veuture to mar- 

with any hope of sucress, 

158 circumstances, respecting 

y in bealth and disease, Toquire 

t and extensive 

ses, for accurate * legitimate in- 

have been present-| duction, must be afforded. As, first, 

ny te ——— world in 52 ages, by peeked knowledge * what 8* 
various authors, some indeed appearances of pasts, un- 
wearied assiduity in epatamical investi- 
onan of numerous subjects only can 


— no less aceurate ac- 
pes Tae v what constitutes the 
healthy action or function of parts, which 
laborious observation only can unfold to 
us, exercised on all who are around us 
in the enjoyment of health. From these 


from step to step, from the development | sources we derive the standard of healthy 
of one truth on to the acquisition of an- nization aud function ; on this know- 
other, of the one next in alliance by ne- ledge is the foundation laid for the up- 
cessary consequence and easy transition ; | rearing of a thd place which re- 
seeing in them nothing but confusion, of © in the place, diligent and 
the judgment exed, and the memory rds to be kept, of all the 
incumbered, I gave up the task of refer-| various circumstances connect with 
ring to them for general principles, and ts who Sao chal have died and been 
merely from time 8* aa ae to their od of compaing dissected, to the 
Steyn Gree Sast-netaetee “saot eed ofS the history of the dis- 
tions ef individual diseases with which ae exhibited on 
many of them abounded ; seeking in m aed this plan of proceeding 
own mind, yam Sy tt dl “ndubtay neces » @sine gua non, 
mate ate of my professioual du- wherever the disease bad been internai 
ties (com the histery of diseases|or organic. Here ocular demonstration, 
collected by myself, with the post-mortem | directed by extensive anatomical know- 
appearances of my patients, wheuever | ledge, only can be trusted ; without this, 
examination of their bodies could be ef-| proof cannot be afforded that the symp- 
fected) for that which none offered to| toms recorded bore reference to the dis- 
supply me wis being persuaded that|ease suspecied to have existed, and by 
leading features and chief thie. plan of proceedin our knowle is 

beaaties in the circle of science, as re-| confirmed ;_by this order of 
spects true scientific proceeding, con- proceeding we acquire intimate acgnaint- 
sisted in strict legitimate induction from | ance with the signs which denote the le- 
just and extensive premises, miniah | lon or diatarhanee —— 
the asceriaigiag of one primitive fact| and of the systems to which they ; 
prepares the mind, as it were by antici-| and thus, too, we are t to know 
pation, for the acquisition of the one next ly connected 
in — or — ply = ps, i 
in course jaquiry, as Ji suc- 
ceeds link in a great chaia. 

—————— — — es in 
morals, to commence on a false 
is to entail error op every 9 t| by pa 
atep and effort. To 2 oe oat my ‘nid an okie 
mate grounds—to commence at the pre-| out, and — the 
aged epee aay iseases which I seed new Ravn Sis be- 
is at once to achiewe halt, and p jaar of aew' sgn gee 
tate the progress and completion of said, in the ated 
tory. * under such i 
stances, is easy encouraging, 
pore aon yen and fruitfulof reward. The . — * 

e BO sooner grasps one paimities portanity to say, that though I regard it 
truth, thap the way is paved—the 4 y classsiiicalles which recom- 
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mends ace wih ay by, Poe perfoet 


i * b he ready 
—* which vain’ 4 with any 
one part of the s t affords, to every 
capacity, x intimately ac- 
wainted, by mecessary consequence 
* every other part, to the eflect of 
facilitating the knowledge of disease, 
withont any effort either of teacher or 
of student; still let it not be for a mo- 
ment supposed, that what I have done is 
all that can be done, No! I have but 
entered on, and sketched the plan, point- 
ing outits perfect applicability to practice, 
and it can only be by conspir - 
ing and multiplied efforts, ably and — 
timately directed by all orders of - 
cal men, and these efforts must be di- 
rected to establish each disease of each 
organ in its nataral and proper place, 
and this can ouly be done by learning 
what symptoms characterize, or unequi- 
vocally denote, certain affections of cer- 
tain parts, for in these particulars our 
science is lamentably deficient. 

Turning to his own classification : 
Diseases are ander four ge- 
neral divisions or ropa in me wae 
logy, according to the extent of disease 
on im each subject or » and not 
on any fanciful views of high or low 
excitement 2 to the views of 
Brown, or of a cachectie habit of body 
according to CULLEN, or from apprehen- 


frame, 
as was taught by Horrman and CuLLen 
onwards to the present day, mor yet on 
any vague ion of the existence of 
two rival powers in the system, the one 
destructive of life, the ‘other salntary in 
its operation, emphatically styled by 
Borruaave the vis medicatriz nature. 
The first is the most important class in the 
arrangement, as it respects these diseases 
which, when exercising their powers on 
the system, bring more or less every fanc- 
tion of the body under or dis it 
to diseased influence, and under this class 
rank fevers ouly, whether idiopathic or 


three great LP army ss sys- 
tems, viz. the sanguiferous mervous, 
and absorbent systems afford pot less 
legitimate grouads for the occupatien 
of their position in the second class 
in the general economy, the diseases 
belonging to them ranking next to those 
of the former class ia the extent of dis- 
turbance or diseased action which they 
excite in the body, and these diseases 
tay exist originally or by sympathy in one 


which are composed 

every ah and conspiring to the produc- 
tion of every Panevan cate dis- 
ease, n ly and earty, 
sapdveteas af gute of the lesser derived 
or subordinate systems, in irregular or 
diseased trains of action, by consent or 
close sympathetic alliance. 

ciple 86 the same 
p as g, not less 
entitled to the rank assigned te it in the 
scale. It embraces diseases of all those 
lesser or subordinate systems which, not 
rising into the second class, are destined to 
perform certain peculiar offices, or lesser 
circles in the great or general circle of 
living actions, aud which admit of being 
interrupted in their usnal salutary course 
without necessarily involving any ene 
or more of the three greater systems in 
morbid association, though, generally 
speaking, the one or former cannot long 
maintain an independent or isolate: 
chain of morbid actions, without propa- 
gating a baneful influence to one or more 
of the fatter. 

The fourth or last class comprises all 
those disorders which extend not their 
sphere of operation beyond the organ or 
spot in which they arise. 


To illastrate my meaning or foregoing 
remarks more fully, I will addace one 
example. 

Be kind enough to turn to the fourth 
class at the bottom of the sketch, or ab- 
breviated plan of my large or complete 
chart, and read its definition “ Diseases,” 
&c. Next direct your attention to the 
fourth order of that class, and you will 
read “ Digestive system.” Then glance 
your eyes to the right, in a straight linc, 
and you will observe the word “ stomach ;” 
and connected with it,in the same straigh 
line, you will see the word “ pyrosis.”” 
Now it is well known that pyrosis shall 
exist for some time, merely as an unplea- 
sant affection of the stomach, without 
poy oer any of its neighbouring organs, 
or interrupt the regular process of 
digestion. tak te teat rogesd itina 
more extended light, as having weakened 
the stomach in its powers of assimilating 
food ; the salivary, the gastric, pancre- 
atic, and intestinal juices, the bile will 
soon become —— less Serres or 

J — 
ing the whole of dhe Uiguerte organs, or 
system, under disordered action. Thus 
you have observed the rise of diseasetl 
action in an individnal organ; now you 

e 
ated 


behold it spreading its evil to its neigh- 
Seuring prtimastiy host * 
has advanced a step higher; jet now to 
be seen rated in the class directly above, 





or more of these systems, the organs of 
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in the third css, the definition of which 
is “ diseases,” &c. 

Doubtless some organ or organs of the 
lesser or subordinate systems, which are 
nearest in sympathetic alliance to the 
digestive, will become in a certain de- 
gree also disturbed sympathetically, e. g. 
the urinary, as will be evinced by the de- 
position of urie acid, or by a 
of the secretion of those salts it is 
salutary for the body to have secreted 
and expelled by that emunctory. These 
changes in the digestive system may ad- 
vance for some time without forcing any 
one of the three creative or fundamen- 
tal systems into aberration from healthy 
action, and as long as these latter shall 
remain unmoved or u the dis- 
ease can never mount up into the class 
above it, and consequently not into the 
first and most important class. But we 
will still further pursue the progress of 
this disease, and trace its extension to 
the fundamental systems, 
into its baneful service, the in- 
veteracy of the complaint, the con- 
duct of the patient, or unskilfal mapage- 
ment of the physician, we shall find the 
heart and arteries vibrating with unwont- 
ed violence, the nervous system beset 
with a distressing train of evils, and the 
absorbent, obstructed in the of 
chylification and nutrition, now actively 
a - the — — ma- 
nifeste the 5; presence of ema- 
ciation. er now 4 the definition of 
the second class, and you will find that 
it embraces “ ” &c. Observe 
the third —* * — system,” and 
its second genus, “* Hypochondriasis.” 
Let us advance and show its final deve- 
lopment. Every function of the body 
will pow be thrown, more or less, out of 
its wonted course, planting the disease in 
the highest or most important class of 
disturbed actions, and this class will be 
found to bear reference to those diseases 
which more or less disorder every fanc- 
tion of the body, and no other diseases 
can be said so universally to act as fevers ; 
and thus we —* disease, having 
menced at one it, extending itself ge- 
se to the remotest ramifcations i * 


The advantage of such a elassiũcation 
as is now offered to the public is con- 
fessedly that which CULLEN’s cannot sup- 
ply ;—a class and order for every genus, or 
classes and orders for every stage of dis. 


ease. 
I will now select those genera of Cut- 
strictures, und, by potting thems, tothe 
s to 

test of experim: enter tlle they 


—— gend 


com- jing 


pass | sorbed particles 


DR, NUTTALL’S 


Let us begin with edontalgia, or tooth- 
ache, ranging under CoLien’s first class, 
— disease is ori plant- 
in one of the organs of the digestive 
system in the teeth, and as long as the 
evil is confined thereto, however, agoniz- 
— — be, it cannot be con- 
ered in any other light than as an 
affection of an individual part, falling 
aptly into the fourth class, whicy has 
respect to individual organs; but if it 
impair the digestive process by its seve- 
rity, or the length of its duration, it then 
glides into the class above, into the third, 
which ey "" 4 sore subordinate 
s ; i t 
ids morbid influence to either of the three 
great systems, it mounts still higher, and 
es itself in the second class, which has 
reference to the three fundamental sys- 
tems, and should such be the irritability 
or excitability of the body, and such the 
exciting power of the malady, as to en- 
er universal contusion, it assumes 
the most threatening character, planting 
yore a oeb som yeh endo J 
tes may be traced, pro g dis- 
eased action from the kidneys to the 
whole body, those organs in 
destruction ; so may as it is vul- 


garly called, arising from obliterated air 
cells, or inebeniaed henge, 
, 


membrane 
cousor 

the circulating medium, through ly pu- 
rified or arterialised blood, from time to 
time, every fanction remote or near to its 
seat. But one may say, why put diabetes 
under the head urinary system? seeing 
that it is a matter of dispute amongst 
pathologists whether the disease be ori- 
gina in the perspirable system ; or in 
stive, according to another ; or 
in the absorbent, as a third will have it. 
To all which I answer, though the true 
nature of the disease be unknown to us, 
though suspended or diseased action ot 
the pers) apparatus may give the 
first morbid impulse to preternaturally 
and excited kidneys, augment- 
the quantity and perverting the qua- 
lity of urine, (an hesis not rea- 
dily assented to as s the latter con- 
dition, ) a theory just, however, asrespects 
the ————— though vitiated or 
impaired assimilating power, on the part 
of the digestive functions, may originally 
dispose the urinary system to take on 
this diseased action, (a problem difficult 
of solation;) again, though the inunda- 
ting rapidity ot absorption, pressing ab- 
on the kidneys, may 
stamp on those the peculiar fea- 
tures of the disease, (another specula- 





cam find their place in my classification. 


tive opinion hard to be conceived,) still 
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for practical purposes, as the more pro- 
minent characterestic phenomena reside 
in this the arinary system, this very sys- 
tem has the first claim to its allegiance, 
for the disease is only to be ized 


by the su dance or arine | ii 


flavonr of the secretion. In nostalgia, as 
the main or striking feature is anxiety of 
mind, so we cannot do wrong, nor mis- 
lead, in placing it under the system osten- 
sibly mua the es viz. the 
nervous; though some degree of indiges- 
tion generally precedes or predisposes to 
this morbid moral tone ; but it may arise, 
and often certainly does, in the zenith of 
health, in a moment, from some peculiar 
endearing or painful associations about 
home. 

Chlorosis.—This is a disease of too paz- 
zling and protiform an appearance to ad- 
mit of having its rightplace assi to it 
in any classification ; indeed I bt the 
propriety of the term altogether, the sex- 
ual system being often but secondarily or 
sympathetically affected. Amenorrhea 
may exist, as a disease of the sexual 
system, as the first link to that gene- 
ral disturbance of functions denominated 
chlorotic; but, on the other in this 
disease, the more distressing and formi- 
dable symptoms of general complaint, of 
a broke constitation, may have marked 
out the unhappy sufferer as their destined 
prey before our attention shall have been 
arrested bythe suspension of thisfunction, 
before there shall have been any reason 
tor directing our attention to that organ. 

It has happened that extreme languor 
felt, and visibly expressed in featare and 
action; sallowness, as connected = 
want of just assimilating power ; palid- 
ness, as eee from blood insathiclently 
depurated or florid; inexpressible de- 
pression of spirits, as but one of a train 
of distressing nervous evils, occurring 
before the establishment of impaired or 
vitiated action of the uterus, have all 
heen observed after death to have eman- 
ated from palpably diseased heart, arte- 
ries, liver, mysentery, lungs, &c. &c., the 
uteras and other sexual organs remaining 
unimplicated in dise appearance. 
Hydrophobia—this is a disease of so pe- 
culiar and subtle a nature as to have 
evaded the inquiry of medical men re- 
specting its nature,or the more immediate 
seat of its noxious power. The more 
prominent phenomena, however, those 
which designate or characterise the ex- 
istence of the complaint emanating from 
the nervous and muscular systems espe- 
cially, evinced by dread, and a train 
of other mental evils, and by spasmodic 
or convulsive motions, on the application 
of certain stimuli, point out the utility of 





ranging it first under the one muscular, 
and, as it advances, under the other, o« 
nervous. The less obvious phenomena 
are detected after death under the cha- 
racter of diffused and no doubt specific 
nflammation of the viscera, or of their 
investing membranes. And, by the way, 
if the assertion prove correct, that the 
sublingual glands are unifi » 
are the seat of the virus, and to pro- 
mote a critical discharge thence is to 
effect a cure, no difficulty would arise in 
arranging the disease, at its first onset, 
under the last or fourth class, as a disease 
of an organ of the digestive system. 
Chronic syphilis, scorbutus, fungus ha- 
matodes, cancer, &c. diseases of which, in 
our present low state of accurate obser- 
vation, we profess to know little about, 
do not come to be ranged under any class 
in my nosology, no more than inflam- 
mation in general, for this obvious rea- 
son—every part of the may be the 
seat of their attack, with difference, 
that one prefers the harder, a second 
and a third the softer, whilst a fourth 
will rather select the glandular parts of 
the body as their respective fields of 
action. The generic or characteristic 
symptoms, however, of each are pret- 
ty clearly defined, as much so nearly 
as those of inflammation, and will be 
found intermingled with or modified by 
the local, functional, or organic pheno- 
mena, emanating from respective seats 
or individual organs affected. Each of 
those specific diseases will come to be 
considered individually, as early ax we 
shall have concluded our observations on 
the 28 different sequelz or effects of in- 
flammation, which I have been able to 
establish through legitimate induction, 
though,as schoolmen and books would 
tell you, there are but four. Every dis- 
ease, in Callen’s arrangement not specified 
clearly admits of a ready and uniform col- 
location according to the extent or limits 
of its ravages. 

From the examples that have just now 
been cited, the necessity will be clearly 
seen of directing the mind of the student 
to the exercise of minute investigation, 
with the view of ascertaining the liar 
texture of the body in which di d 
action arose, thence diverging propagated 
itself to distant organs and systems, to 
the age gry our efforts with every 
possible credit to ourselves and advan- 
tage to our patients. (Great appl ause. 








REVIEWS FROM THE WEST, 


oun 

“ Description of the Fossil Deer of Ire- 
land, (cervus megaurus) in the Museum 
of the Royal Dublin Society.” By Joun 
Hart, Surgeon. 





* Iasulam cerverum venatu insignem.’’—Bepe. 


We should be unworthy of the name 
of Western Critics, did we not welcome 
this splendid ornament of our bogs from 
its lowly dwelling to its new habitation 
in the Museum of the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety. It is, indeed, a magnificent skele- 
ton; majestic even in rain, and creditable 
to the land of its nativity ; looking down 
seemingly with contempt on the petty 
curiosities, such as stuffed birds, bottled 
snakes, and Eastern idols,which make up a 
display aroand this august representative 
of an extinet race and the royalty of its 
species. What would not the spectator 
of so sublime a relic give to see it bound 
once more upon its native hills, clothed 
with flesh, and endued with its pristine 
vigour and beanty ? ouly imagine what a 
spectacle! Six feet six inches in height, 
ten feet ten in length ; the loftiness of 
the cameleopard, the graceful agility pecu- 
liar to its own species, combined with the 
fine proportions of the horse, and sur- 
mounted by such a diadem of horns, that, 
like an oak twined in a rock, extend 
their protecting branches on either side 
of its massy forehead to the distance of 
nearly six feet! Would not such a living 
wonder be better worth seeing than all 
the snarling, hissing, “ cribbed and 
cabined” in, raggamoffins of an African 
or an Asiatic menagerie? And there is 
the chase of snch an animal, pursued too 
by Irish wolf-dogs in the glen of the 
downs, suppose, with Mr. Crampton at 
their head, (provided the two Dicks of 
Bow street, Martin and Birnie, were not 
at hand to interrupt the sport,) amid the 
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sounding of bugles, the yell of hounds, 
and mountain echoes—what an asseciation 
of raptarous ideas does the contempla- 
tion of these few bones inspire. Go, Mr. 
Crampton, and all ye petty pursuers of 
foxes and hares, and, at the sight of such 
lordly game, learn the meritorious deeds of 
your ancestors. And then if we only 
look to the more sabstantial side of the 
picture—the feast ; Oh! ye gourmands of 
modern days, let not yonr “ too solid gums 
dissolve into saliva’ at the mere idea of 
such a haunch of venison— 


“ A picture for painters to study, 
The fat was so white, the lean was su 
raddy.” 

But the praises of such delicious food 
we must leave to some fitter minstrel. 
We shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with recording the little that is known 
of this ence beautiful animal, and the 
history of its resurrection, an account 
of which has been lately published in a 
tract by Mr. Hart of Dublin ; but the 
importance of such an acquisition to 
organic remains should secure it a more 
diffused notoriety than the circulation of 
such a work is calculated to afford. 

The particulars of the discovery may 
be summed up im a few words. Some 
men had been working in a valley con- 
sisting of about twenty acres, when a 
quantity of bones, whieh turned out to 
be the remains of the animal of which we 
are speaking, was found on a bed of blue 
clay, covered by strataof peat and shell 
marl. Upon the representation of this 
circamstasce to the Dublin Society, Mr. 
Hart was commissioned to proceed to 
the place, in order to make a selection of 
the bones to complete a skeleton, which 
he has done ina very workman-like man- 
ner. It is the only perfect one of the 
kind we believe in existence. 

Such are the facts of the discovery and 
completion of this skeleton ; but curiosity 
is seldom content with meagre details, 
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and if uncertainty be an encouragement 
to speculate, never was there a better 
subject than the present for the exercise 
of ingenuity, or a finer opportunity to 
appear learned at a trifling expense. It 
is indeed impossible to stand over the 
pit from whence such a treasure is re- 
scued and not ask the question, how, or 
when, it was deposited there? When a 
voice, as if from the tomb of all such 
remains, will answer, “* go, read Cuvier.” 
Well, what then, suppose you do so, will 
you be a degree wiser than before? We 
fear not; the specalations which such 
curiosities excite are amongst the least 
satisfactory in which the human mind can 
indulge. Nothing, at least, can better 
prove the ancertainty in which these sub- 
jects are involved than the contradictory 
theories promalged by each sacceeding 
cosmological architect. Though this idea 
of deducing geological inferences from the 
state and order in which fossil remains 
are detected claims the gigantic genius of 
Cuvier for its parent, our objection will 
hold valid, for it must be confessed, with 
regret, that his vast labours on this head 
have ouly terminated in plausible conjec- 
tnre. Hear the great oracle himself:— 


* With Dolomin I believe, that if there 
is any circumstance thoroughly establish- 
ed in geology, it is that the surface of 
our globe has been subjected to a great 
and sudden revolution, the epoch of 
which cannot be dated farther back than 
five or six thousand years ago; that this 
revolution had buried all the coantries 
which were before inhabited by men and 
by animals that are now best known; 
that the same revolution laid diy the 
bed of the lost ocean, which now forms 
all the countries at present inhabited ; 
that the small number of individuals of 
men and of animals that escaped from 
the effects of rere — —— have 
since propaga spread over the 
lands kee newly laid dry." 


Giants are only to be stabbed in their 
sleep—Cuvier is only assailable when 
he nods; “‘ Quandoque dermitat bonus 
Homerus.” Is this summary of this in- 
comparable philesopher’s geological creed 


satisfactory? Valleys and mountains ex- 
changed places like the figurantes of an 
opera! What to-day was the habitable 
earth, the returning sun looked down 
upon as the depths of the ocean! One 
would think that by such a revolution 
every vestige of terrestrial life would 
have been obliterated, and instead of 
daily discovering their remains, the ori- 
ginal tenants of the first ocean should be 
now exhumated by our excavations. 

In reviewing the labours of this philo- 
sopher on this particular point, such per- 
haps as no other man could have per- 
formed; in ascending the chain of his 
best constructed arguments, there is a 
vanity, a visionary halo, encompassing 
the airy fabric of deductions to which 
they lead, on which no mind, untinc- 
tured with enthusiasm, or the mania of 
world-making, can repose with confi- 
dence. Not afact has he recorded that 
has not its fellow; not an argument 
without its antagonist; not a note on his 
geological scale (which, like the lyre of 
Orpheus, would seem to possess sove- 
reign power over the creation) that bas 
not its natural counterpoint. Instead, 
then, of attempting to solve the great 
geological enigma by the light of Cuvier, 
or amusing our readers with a profound 
guess at the manner in which these ani- 
mals have become the inmates of our bogs, 
let us see what is known, or rather what 
is unknown, about their remains. It is 
in vain we turn to Irish antiquarians, who 
seem fertile on every other subject in 
proportion to its sterility. The regal 
costume of the country they have de- 
scribed to a nicety. The number of strings 
to the first Irish harp admits of no doubt. 
that a race of milk-white horses peculiar 
to the island were paraded in purple and 
silver reins, to swell the pomp of a papal 
pageant; that the Irish wolf dogs were 
exhibited to the astonished Romans at the 
Cercensian games; that our goshawkes 
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were ance the pfide of foreign princes ; 
that bishops bandied presents of the river 
Ban pearls ; and that the choicest amber- 
gris once floated round the islands of 
Arran; all these, and many more won- 
derful things, they have told us, which 
gladden the heart of every Irishman, be- 
cause, having nething to dwell on at 
present but misery, he finds a pleasure 
in contemplating the vague glories of the 
past ; but on the subject of the great deer 
they are all silent. Even the inventive 
* .gne of tradition is silent as to the 
epoch of the existence, as well as tle 
catastrophe in which these animals were 
destroyed. In the legends of the country 
too, many of which are of very ancient 


date, no mention whatever is made of 


these animals. It is certain, however, 
that their horns were presented to the 
two Charleses of England. In the history 
of Westmeath, written in 1682, by Sir 
John Piers, a native of that county, and 
preserved in the manuscript department 
of the library of Trinity College, the fol- 
lowing account of the transaction occurs : 
“ They were then (the horns) the wonder 


of those halcyon days, and the talk of 


not only those who had, as well as those 
who had not, seen them; insomuch, that 
the report of them being carried to the 
Court cf England, his Majesty was very 
desirous to see them, and sent his com- 
mand in writing to Mr. Nagent, of Co- 
lamber, to bring them to him. Nagent 
obeyed, and went in person, and pre- 
sented them some time before the late 
unhappy contest that arose between his 
Majesty and his Parliament; for which 
his Majesty rewarded him with a concor- 
datum of five hundred poands.” This is 
probably the first authentic or written 
vecord which notices these ‘horns as a 
subject of public euriosity,.a statement 
which we the more willingly publish, it 
having escaped the scrutiny of those who 
have written on the subject, Since that 
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period, they have been foued in almost 
every county in the island, so that we 
may conclade that they mast at some pe- 
riod have been the living ornaments of its 
fields. But whether they were the sole 
proprietors of the soil, or shared its fer- 
tility with contemporary men ; or whether 
they became extinct from human perse- 
cution, or the breath of an epidemic mur- 
rain, (questions which have been warmly 
contested,) we must leave to the sagacity 
of Mr. Hart to determine. Sure we are, 
that all such speculations will terminate 
in a corouer’s verdict, “ Death by acci- 
dental drowning, or some other uncom- 
mon cause.” One thingonly we can be 
certain of, that such animals existed, from 
their visible remains: in all other re- 
spects, we are circumstanced like the 
historians of Empedocies, who argued 
that the wayward youth found a grave in 
the bowels of tna, from finding his 
brazen sandals on the verge of the mount. 





Caution To Psacm Sincers. 


Dr.Biunpext, adverting, in his physio- 
logical lecture on Monday last, to the 
comparative anatomy of the Yaxillary 
joint in predaceous, and herbivorous ani- 
mals, observed, in this respect, that man 
resembled the herbivorous class; but 
there was a greater extent of motion in 
the hnoman jaw, and consequently 
a greater liability to dislocation. The 
learned lecturer mentioned a curious case 
in illustration of this fact. A devout per- 
son, of the Wesleyan persuasion, lifting 
up his voice in a hymn to its highest pitch, 
brought the condyloid process to the very 
edge of the glenoid cavity, and, atteimpt- 
ing a shake at this critical moment, ac- 
tually dislocated his jaw. We hasten to 
give publicity to this fact, that psaliu- 
singers may not in future attempt fo shake 
with their condyloid processes at the 
edge of their glenoid cavities, We may 
add too, that although psalm-singing is 
unquestionably one of the purposes for 
which jaws were given to man, yet their 
peculiar. structure renders it doubtful 
whether the great Author of nature would 
not prefer a more moderate exerci-e of 
this function, than devout vocalists are 
wont to indalge in, 
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Bite of the Tarantula, 


Every body kuows that the Tarantula is 
a species of spider, which is found in 
Italy, and especially im the neighbourhood 
of Tarentum, from which place it derives 
its name. All sorts of fables have been 
invented with regard to the effects of the 
bite of this insect ; these marvels. how- 
ever, have disappeared, aud, as it usually 
happens in such cases, a transition has 
taken place from the most extravagant 
credulity to an entire disbelief of all 
that has been related on this subject. It 
is no longer believed that the bite of the 
tarantula is followed by the slightest in- 
convenience. The following case, how- 
ever, which is given by Doctor Francesco 
Mazzo.ani of Naples, in the Osservatore 
Medico, seems to be opposed to the pre- 
vailing incredulity. 


Giovanna Battista Petrini, a young 
Tuscan, about 15 years old, having slept 
in the open fields, as is the custom with 
the reapers at harvest time, was awakened 
at an early hour in the morning by a sharp 
bite which he felt on the second toe of 
the left foot. His comrades, whom his 
cries had brought to the spot, founda 
large tarantula in the great coat in which 
he had wrapped himself. There could 
be no doubt, therefore, that he had been 
bitten by this insect, and they accordingly 
brought the young man to the town, and 
immediately sent for me. I found the toe 
which had been bitten very much inflamed. 
The patient was in great agitation, suf- 
fering convulsions and subsultus in all 
his limbs ; the penis was erect, and the 
abdominal muscles in such a state of con- 
traction and rigidity that they might have 
been aj:tly compared to a piece of leather. 
There was a cold sweat on the surface of 
his body; tongue moist; countenance 
expressive of terror ; an irresistible ten- 
dency to sleep, and complete prostration 
of strength. The patient complained of 
great heatin his inside, and of a burning 
thirst; he begged earnestly for some 
cold water, to quench, as he expressed it, 


the fire which was consuming him. After 
an attentive examination of these symp- 
toms, I had no hesitation in considering 
them as indicative of a state of general 
debility. The heat of the surface and 
the continual thirst of the patient did not 
alter my view of the case, for I thonght 
these symptoms might be classed among 
those fallacious sensations which are fre- 

uently observed in certain diseases, 

Inder this persuasion I immediately 
adopted a stimulating method of treat- 
ment. I accordingly prescribed a clyster 
composed of 10 ounces of the decoction 
of bark, half a drachm of camphor, ana 
a scruple of landanum, to be administerea 
three times a day, a drachm of the- 
riaca divided into six bolusses to be 
taken immediately after ; for his ordinary 
drink good wine of Orvieto, and lastly, 
frictions with volatile liniment on the 
wounded toe. The symptoms continued 
unabated during the day, but the next 
morning I no longer observed that strong 
tendency to sleep which had appeared on 
the preceding day, and the superior ex- 
tremities had resumed more of their 
natural warmth. The other symptoms 
remained the same. I repeated the same 
remedies, augmenting the dose of the- 
riaca to a drachm and ahalf, and the next 
day to two drachms. By continuing this 
treatment for fivé days, the somnolency 
and the tension of the abdomen gradually 
disappeared, and the patient recovered 
his ordinary state of health. 

To this case M. Mactrart, the editor 
of the Osservatore Medico, sabjoins the 
following sensible observations. ‘“ There 
was a time,” he says, when ** physicians 
believed that the bite of the tarantula 
destroyed sensation and life, and that 
the only remedies which could avert this 
fatal result were music and dancing. It 
was religiously believed at that time, 
that persons bitten by this insect evinced 
an invincible aversion to the colours of 
black and blue, while at the same time 
they manifested a decided predilection 
for white, red, and green. There were 
sone who even went so far as to affirm 
that they had seen tarantulas dance in 
cadence to the patients, and there was 
no sort of absurdity broached by the 
people or this subject for which physio- 
logists did not attempt to account. Meap 
thought the poison acted directly on the 
blood, Georrrey on the nerves, and 
both these physicians, as well as Grupe 
and Saucnzer, were only followers, in 
this respect, af the celebrated Bactivi, 
who was a zealous supporter of these 
errors. The extravagance of the im- 
posture operated as a cure for credulity. 





The courage of Doctor Sancinetti, who 








caused himself to be bitten by tarantnlas 
at the Lottest period of the summer, with- 
ont experiencing serious inconve- 
nience, and the excellent work of SERA 
completely destroyed the romances to 
which physicians of the highest reputation 
—* for three centuries given it ; and 

e mal was —2* only as a sort 
of —— — ‘affection. to which 
the reapers are subject under the burning 
influence of the sun, in the vicinity of 
Tarentum. This last opinion which is 
now generally adopted, s not seem to 
accord with ihe case given by Dr. Mazzo- 
LANI, and the attention of physicians, 
who have opportunities of observing the 
effect: of the bite of the tarantula may 
still be profitably directed to this sab- 
ject.” 





Bite of a Mad Animal, followed by the 
appearance of sublingual pustules. Case 
communicated by Dr. Baur, of Nion, in 
Switzerland, 


Aman aged 60 years, of a good con- 
stitution, was bitten on the right hand, 
onthe 7th ot September 1824, at seven 
e’clock, in the evening, by a dog supposed 
te be mad. Immediately after he was 
hitten, he made water on the wounds, 
and walked towards the nearest village, 
which was not far from the spot where 
the dog assailed him. At this place the 
wounds were washed with vinegar iv which 
some common salt had been dissolved, 
and afterwards cauterised with a stock- 
ing needle heated at the flame of a can- 
dle. 

The same night at 11 o’clock, the pa- 
tient came to me. There were five bites 
on the hand; one of them a superficial 
wound on the palm, and the others on 
the back of the hand ; the most extensive 
was a transverse wound, four hnes long, 
and two deep, penetrating the cellular 
tissue, and the exterior tendon of the 
middle finger. 

The cauterization performed in the 
village had been so slight that I scarcely 
observed any trace of it, and uncertain 
as tothe state of the dog, I had no hesi- 
tation in employing the means usnally 
adopted in cases of wounds inflicted by 
mad animals. 

I first washed the parts well, I then 
cauterized them with the chlorate of 
liquid antimony; I also recommended 
friction with a liniment composed of oil 
and caustic ammonia, with a view of re- 
moving any saliva which might have 
escaped the simple lotions. I prescribed 





a mild regimen, and abstinence from 
wine, The patient slept well, and suf- | 
‘ 
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fered no inconvenience from the opera- 
tion. 

The scars produced by the caustic be- 
came very large, and the hand swelled 
considerably. They were uot painful, 
however, and the patient had scarcely 
any fever. They were treated by emol- 
lient applications. On the Ist of Octo- 
ber they came away, and left wounds, of 
which the suppuration was kept ap dur- 
ing 40 days, in conformity with the prin- 
ciples laid down by the best authors. 
During all this time the man enjoyed 
perfect health, followed bis ordinary oc- 
cupations, and had not the slightest un- 
easiness as to the future consequences of 
the bites. I subsequently ascertained, 
by the most irresistible evidence, that the 
dog was mad, and having read M. Ma- 
ROCHETTI’s article, I examined every 
morning and evening the interior surface 
of the patient's to On the 18th of 
September, at 10 o'clock in the morning, 
there was no vesicle, and the man was 
in good health; but on the evening of that 
day, I observed on each side of the bri- 
die a moveable semi-transparent vesicle 
of the size of a pea, red in colonr, a 
having a manifest fluctuation. 1 imme- 
diately canterized them with a large 
needle, heated to a white heat. I di- 
rected the patient to gargle the part with 
the decoction of genista, of which he 
continued the use for nearly a month after 
the complete cicatrization of the little 
sores, which remained after the separa- 
tion of the scars. The patient had no 
symptom indicating the eruption of sub- 
lingua! pustales, 

On the 10th of December, the sores re- 
sulting from the cauterization of these 
vesicles had completely healed, and no 
symptom of hydrophobia had appeared. 

The discovery of sublingual pustules in 
hydrophobia, announced by Dr. Mare- 
CHETTI, seems daily to acquire fresh con- 
firmation. A pears Be of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Medicine announced in a late 
sitting, that he had to communicate a 
case in which these pustules had been 
observed. The case detailed by M. Baur 
seems to leave no doubt of their exist- 
ence. The substance of Dr. Marocuet- 
T1's observations, (which we were the first 
to communicate to the public,) is to this 
effect. He thinks the hydrophobic virus, 
after remaining some time in the wound, 
fixes itself under the tongue, at the ori- 
fices of the ducts of the sub-maxillary 
gland, which are situated on the sides of 
the frenum; that a peculiar inflamma- 
tion there developes itself, which pro- 
duces the little pustules containing a Bue. 
tuating liquid, which he believes to be 
the hydrophobic virus. The period at 
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which these pui tales appear, is generaliy 
between tae third and ninth day after the 
bite. If they are not opeved within Uiree 
or tour days after their appearance, the 
virus is absorbed, and the patient lost 
without resource. For this reason, Dr, 
Marocuetti advises the examination of 
the tongue immediately after the bite, 
and this examination to be continued dur- 
ing six weeks, the patient drinking every 
day a pound and a half of the decoction 
of genista, or taking a drachm of it in 
powder four times aday. If during this 
time the pustules do not form, the pa- 
tient may be considered out of danger ; 
but as soon as they appear, they must be 
opened and cauterized immediately, the 
patient gargling the part with the above 
mentioned decoction. 

If these observations continue to re- 
ceive confirmation, they must be consi- 
dered indisputable, however extraordi- 
nary or inexplicable they may at the first 
view appear. It wust be observed, how- 
ever, that most diseases ari-ing from 
virus, or miasma, have a specific charas- 
ter, or certain elective property, by which 
they affect specifically particular tissues, 
organs, or processes. Thu⸗ in typhus, the 

art on which the miasma fixes is the 

rain; in yellow fever, the stomach and 
the biliary ducts; in the plagne, the 
glands and the skin; the amygdale in 
scarlatina; the lymphatic system in sy- 
philis, &c. According to this theory, the 
pustules of hydrophobia, if their existence 
is once established, would prove that the 
sublingual glands are the spot on which 
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tention of Mr. Barry, an English phy- 
sician, who lately read to the Institute a 
memoir on the circulation of the blood in 
the veins. Mr. Baxry maintains thata 
vacuum is made in the thorax, while it 
dilates ; M. ZuGexBan.er, on the other 
hand, contends that the vacuum is 
made in the heart. The writer of the 
letter adds that he did not write it with 
a view of disputing the priority of Mr, 
Bakry’s claims, but to request the Aca- 
demy to pronounce its —— ona 
dissertation which he pablished in 1815, 
entitled De motu inis venas. 
This dissertation, written in Latin, is an- 
nexed to the letter ; the author main- 
tains, as the experiments of Mr. Barry 
tend to prove, that the circulation of the 
blood in the veins is snbjected to the 
pressure of the atmosphere, the place 
where the vacnum is made remaining to 
be proved. The commissioners appointed 
to examine the memoir of Mr. Barry 
were also instructed to report on the 
work of M. ZUGENBAHLER,. 


Royat Acapemy or MEpicINe. 


At the sitting on the 14th of June, M. 
Francots read a memoir on the tridace, 
or juice extracted from the garden let- 
tace, at the time when it is in blossom. 
( Lactuca sativa hortensis.) 


General Dropsy and Dyspnea attending 
Pregnancy. 

This was a case read by Dr. Bour- 

Geoise. The woman who was the subject 

ot it began, towards the seventh month 





the virus of rabies fixes it-elf, a concla- 
sion which agrees entirely with all the) 
facts known as to the existence of this 
virus exclusively in the saliva of mad 
animals. 

It is necessary to observe, that many 
persons who object that they have not 
met with these sublingual pustules in ani- 
mals that have died of rabies, have only 
examined these animals alter death. At 
that time the pustules certainly are not 
to be met with, but this does not prove 
that they have not existed, and the ques- 
tion cannot be affected by any cases in 
which a constant inspection of the tongue 
has not preceded the paroxysms of mad- 
ness.— Gazette de Santé, dug. 





REVUE MEDICALE—AUGUST. 


At the sitting of the 27th of June, a 
letter addressed to the President by M. 
ZuGenwa Lex was read,in which that 
incdivicnal acquainted the Academy that 
ten years ago he maintained a thesis on 





the subject, which now cccupies the at- 


of her preguancy,to experience dyspnea, 
which soon increased to such a degree 
that she was unable to lie down or sleep 
from the constant sensation of suffoca- 
tion. At the same time the symptoms of 
dropsy appeared ; her face was swelled, 
and her limbs affected with edema. 
Bleeding from time to time was resorted 
to; the delivery took place naturally and 
easily enough, but was followed by peri- 
tonitis, which was not cured until a month 
afterwards. 





Stomach pierced hy a pin. 


M. Feraus exhibited a stomach, on 
the great curvatare of which, near the 
pylorus, was found a pin of an inch in 
length, the point of which came out across 
the external coat of the viscas. Nothing 
had occurred during life to cause any 
suspicion of the presence of this extra- 
neous body, which appeared, however, 
to have been making its way some 
time through the parietes of the organ, 
and to have penetrated towards the su- 
perior part of the esophagas. 








Softening of the Stomach. 
same physician exhibited two 


The 
cases of this kind, in one of which the al- 


teration was not indicated during life by 
any remarkable symptom, which renders 
it doubtful whether this is always the 
effect of inflammation ; the patient was, 
however, the subject of scurvy ; was this 
disease then the cause of the alteration 
which took place in the organ? 


A Torn Heart. 


M. Ferrus also presented a heart, ex- 
hibiting on its surface some scorbutic 
spots, and a tear about aa inch in length 
at the left ventricle, near the point of the 
organ. At the torn place the substance 
of the heart appeared altered, and it was 
evident that the tear took place gradualiy, 
and from the internal to the external 
partofthe organ. It was taken from the 
same scorbutic patient whose stomach 
was exhibited at this sitting. A short 
time before his death he had a fall by 
which three ribs were fractured on each 
side, and since that time he was subject 
to a sensation of suffocation and great 
heat in the region of the heart. 


Wound of the Eye. 

M. Larrey submitted to the examina- 
tion of the chirurgical department a 
soldier, aged 27, who had received a 
wound in the internal angle of the left 
eye from an unbuttoned foil, the instru- 
ment having passed between the eye and 
the internal paries of the orbit. e pa- 
tient had suffered ander an imperfect 
paralysis of the organ, indicated by dila- 
tation of the pupil, immobility of the 
iris, and an aberration of vision, in con- 
sequence of which he could only perceive 
the circumference of objects. During a 
month from the time of the accident, sti- 
mulants of all kinds had been employed, 
and a slight degree of motion was begin · 
ning to be observed in the pupil. 





The MEMORIAL of Crarizes Aston 
Key and Branssy Cooper, Esquires, 
to the Grand Committee of Governors 
of St. Thomas's Hospital. 


Gentlemen, 

As it can never have entered into the 
contemplation of the Committee, that 
their late sudden change of plan of legis- 
lation in regard to the Anatomical and 
Surgical School should have seriously in- 
jured the interests of individuals, we beg 
respectfully to put the members of the 
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Committee in possession of the 

facts, many of which were communica 

to your Board through a letter addressed 
by Mr. Key to one of its members; but 
we are instructed that it would be more 
regular to address ourselves to the Com- 
mittee. 

In the year 1792, Sir Astley Cooper 
was admitted by Mr. Cline, senior, to a 
share in the anatomical lectures; and a 
few years after, on payment to him of 
1000/., was admitted to a moiety of the 
Museum. On Mr. Cline’s retiring about 
the year 1810, his son, Mr. Henry Cline, 
succeeded him; and on his death, Mr. 
Cline, senior, signed a paper, acknow- 
ledging that every article of the agree- 
ment between his son and Sir Astley 
Cooper had been fairly and honourably 
faltilled, thereby releasing Sir Astley 
from all past agreements. Sir Astley 
Cooper then admitted Mr. Green to half 
the anatomical lectures, Mr. Cline re- 
ceiving from Mr. Green 1000/. for the 
moiety of the museum. The collection of 
preparations when Sir A. Cooper was 
admitted a partner was very limited. It 
has since increased two-fold, chiefly by 
the individual exertions of Sir AsTLeY 
Coorer. By unremitting labour during 
a period of 20 years, and at greatexpense 
he succeeded in collecting an extensive 
series of morbid preparations 5 and 
when the present theatre was completed 
in 1814, he brought the whole of his own 
private collection from his house in 
Broad-street, and deposited it in the 
Museum of St. Thomas's Hospital, for 
the benefit of the united Surgical School 
of the two Hospitals. Sir Astrey 
Coover considered that in placing his 
preparations in the custody of the Go- 





vernors of St. Thomas’s Hospital he was 
confiding to the best security. 

The object of this collection was to il- 
lustrate his lectures on surgery, which 
were established by him in 1792, and con- 
tinued until 1824, when, without any re- 
muneration, he finally resigned to Mr. 
Green and Mr. Key the largest surgical 
class that had ever met in any theatre in 
London. This course of lectures was 
quite distinct from those on anatomy ; and 
it should be observed, that with regard to 
the history of the morbid preparations 
just referred to, Mr. Green is, for the 
most part, unacquainted. 

We must now refer to the circum- 
stances connected with the late arrange- 
ments in order to fully explain the bard- 
ship of our situation. 

ir Astley Cooper being confined by 
illness in the country, and willing to re- 
tire from the duties of a lecturer, was de- 





sirous that Mr. B. Cooper should be ap- 














MR, KEY AND MR. COOPER. 


peiated Co.cnqeen Min 
res. 


it had been an invariable practice for 
the lecturers to select a proper person, 
and when it was ascertained by his offi- 
ciating as a lecturer, that he was likely to 
support the reputation of the School, a 
recommendation was forwarded to the 
Committee, who never had failed to con- 
firm the appointment. It was thus in the 
case of Sir A. r. Mr. Henry Cline, 
Mr. Green, and Mr. Key, who had all 
lectured long before t appointment 
by the Committee ; and such has been the 
practice in other hospitals. 

Mr. B. went to Sir A. Cooper, 
(who was at that time in the country,) 
by the recommendation of Mr. Green, to 
advise him at ence to send in his resigna- 
tion; but Sw A. Cooper wrote to Mr. 
Green, saying he would not resign the 
lectareship, but upon condition that his 
share of * Museum 2 ing the 
property of his nephews, Mr. B. per 
and Mr Ke ; to — Mr. Green rea- 
dily acced Of Mr. Green’s friendship 
Mr. Bransby Cooper could have no doubt, 
from the strong terms in which he ex- 

ressed himself, both verbally and by 
etter, on this subject. Sir Astley Cooper 
having received an assurance from Mr. 
Green, that he agreed to Sir A. Cooper's 
a of his Museum to his nephews, 
and relying on the faith of Mr. Green’s 

romise, that Mr. R. Cooper should have 

is cordial support in obtaining the ap- 
pointment, sent in his resignation, recom- 
mending his nephew as his successor. 

Sir A. Cooper, finding that there were 
difficnities as to the appointment of his 
nephew, though he had already been tried 
and approved as an anatomical lecturer, 
immediately recalled his resignation ; but 
was informed, through the treasurer, that 
it was too late, as he had given away the 
situation, 

Thie arrangement depriving Sir Astley 
Cooper and his nephew of the use of the 
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Sir A. Cooper's enterprising spirit and 
unwearied exertions ; and in a firm re- 
liance on the good faith of the gentlemen 
who govern your Institution, he deposit- 
ed within your walls che fruits of his la- 
bours, for the benefit of the united Surgi- 
cal School of the two Hospitals. 

It may be remarked, that the only per- 
son who has derived any pecuniary ad- 
vantage from the transfer of the property, 
is Mr. Cline, who has received 2000/. for 
a Museum, the most valuable part of 
which was added by Sir A. Cooper. It 
is quite clear that Sir A. Cooper did not, 
in any part of these transactions, look to 
any pecuniary remuneration ; for he gave 
half of the Anatomical Lectures to Mr. 
Green; he gave 100v/. towards buildipg the 
Theatre; he gave the Surgical Lectures, 
which he had himself established, to Mr. 
Green and Mr. Key; and he gave his 
moiety of the Museum to Mr. Key and 
Mr. B. Cooper, with the perfect consent 
of Mr. Green. 

It cannot be conceived that Mr, Green, 
having agreed to a new arrangement in 
the disposal of Sir A. Cooper's share of 
the Museum (on the faith of which Sir 
A. Cooper resigned), and having recom- 
mended his resignation, could have in- 
tended to avail himself of the previous 
agreement, which provided that 1000/. 
should be paid to Sir A. Cooper on his 
retiring. And we presume that the Com- 
mittee, in having for the ‘first time regn- 
lated the succession of Lecturers, could 
not have contemplated that the arrange- 
ment would have furnished Mr. Green 
with a plea for refusing to fulfil his 
agreement, and for laying claim to the 
whole of the Museom, and thus appro- 
merer to himself the labours of Sir A. 

ooper's life. Will the Committee per- 
mit the property of an old and faithful 
servant for thirty-three years to be thus 
detained within their walls? 

We only claim the pr tions of Sir 
A. Cooper, made with his own hands, at 


preparations deposited in the Museum at! his own expence and under his own roof. 
St. Thomas's, and wishing them to form | /#% are willing to forego all benefit from 
part of a public collection, they agreed | the original museum for which he paid Mr. 


to present the preparations to Guy’s 
Hospital, where they could have the full 


| 


Cline 10001., and from the 10001. he pre- 
sented to the Treasurer and Governors of 


benetit of them. And as Mr. Key had) St. Thomas's Hospital, towards the erec- 
no longer the means of illustrating his | tion of the 4natemical Theatre. 


surgical lectures, be had no alternative 
but that of resigning at St. Thomas’s, and 
accepting the office of Lecturer onSurgery 
at Gay’s. 

These are the facts, and we shall only 
trouble you with a few comments upon 
them. 

It will not be affirming too mach to 
say, that a large share of the success of 
the surgical school is to be attributed to 





Thus, Gentlemen, you will observe 
that one of us an appointed lecturer, and 
the other an approved probationer in the 
United Surgical School, are deprived of 
every advantage to be derived trom the 
use of the property of onr relation Sir 
Astley Cooper, from which we are en- 
titled to consider an income might be ob- 
tained. Relying upon your justice we 
commit our case into your hands, trusting 
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that you will interfere, and protect us 
from the —*t—— of your sudden and 
previously undeclared determination to 
discontinue the joint arrangements of the 
anatomical school of the two hospitals. 
We trust we have not stated any thing 
which can be considered in any way dis- 
respectful to the committee. If we have 
erred, it is wholly unintentional. We 
are with every sentiment of respect, 
Your most obedient servants, 


Cuaries Aston Key, 
Buanssy Cooper. 








MDEICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


On Monday evening last there was a 
very numerous attendance of the mem- 
bers of this Society. Dr. CLurrersuck 
in the chair. 

After the Minntes of the preceding 
meeting had been read ; the case* of the 
poor woman on whom the operation of 
transfusion was performed was brought 
before the society in a paper written by 
Mr. Dovuntepay. 

This excited a very interesting discus- 
sion, which is adjourned to next Monday 
evening. We understand Dr. BLunpet 
will be present. 

The great majority of those who spoke 
on the occasion were decidedly of opinion 
that the recovery of the woman was not 
attributable to the operation. The argu- 
ments made use of in support of this opi- 
nion were the following :— 

Ist. The operation was not performed 
until six hours after the hamorrhage had 
ceased; the probability was, therefore, 
that -he would have survived without the 
operation. 

2d. During the period between the 
cessation of the flooding and the opera- 
tion, stimuli of various kinds had been 
administered. She had taken twenty 
ounces of brandy, 160 drops of tincture of 
opium, ammonia, three eggs, beef tea, 
grnel, &c. Her recovery might be at- 
tributed to these. The opinion of Mr. C. 
CiARK was brought forward. In his lec- 
tures he says that no woman will die from 
uterine hemorrhage, if bread and milk 
and ammonia are administered freely. 

3d. twas argued that the change for 
the better was too immediate to be at- 
tributed to the operation. The injection 
of the whole 14 ounces of blood did not 
eccupy above ten minutes ; yet when two 





* Reported in last week’s number. 
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ounces had been thrown in, Mr. Dousze- 
DAY said that the countenance was im- 
proved ; when four ounces had been in- 
jected, her pulse was broader, and she 
opened and shut her eyes with more 
force ; at the end of the sixth ounce she 
said she was as strong as a bull. Now it 
was urged that the quantity of blood in- 
jected was not sufficient to explain the 
improvement of the patient. 

4th. Previons to Mr. DousLepay per- 
forming the operation, Dr. BLUNDELL was 
called in, and he attempted to perform 
transfusion, the woman, however, resisted 
80 powerfully, that the attempt was given 
up. If the patient was so powerful as to 
successfully resist Dr. B.’s attempt, the 
operation was needless. 

To these objections it was replied :— 

1. That although six hours had elap- 
sed between the hamorrhage and th- 
operation, yet at the time it was per- 
formed the woman appeared sinking ; 
and that in those cases of uterine hemor- 
rhage which terminated fatally, some 
hours always elapsed between the cessa- 
tion of the haemorrhage and the death of 
the patient; in two cases that were men- 
tioned, the period was in one three, in the 
other ¢en hours. 

2d. The recovery of the patient couk! 
not be attributed to the stimuli given: 
for thexe only produced a temporary e!- 
feet. After each dose of brandy the 
pulse rose but again sunk in a few mi- 
nutes. That these measures were per- 
severed in for a sufficient time, and that 
they were administered in sufficient quan- 
tites to give them a fair tfial, yet the 
woman was sinking, and it was the opi- 
nion both of Dr. Brunprut and Mr. 
DovusLepay that she could not survive 
without the operation. 

3. That the change for the better was 
not attributable to any other cause than 
transfusion ; and that it was not too im- 
mediate to be ascribed to the operation. 
No very decided good effects were ob- 


served until six ounces were injected. 
Every other meaus had been tried with- 
out success. 

4. As to the arent strength which 


the woman e ted when Dr. Buun- 
DELL attempted the operation; such a 
state was always observed in cases of 
uterine haemorrhage which terminated 
fatally. In one case, mentioned by Mr. 
Dovus.epay, it required several persons 
to confine the patient in bed, yet this 
woman died from flooding. 

Such were the arguments, pro and con, 
in this case. 

Mr. Liovp said, that transfusion itself 
was a most dangerous operation ; that it 
was practised from the years 1660 to 
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680, both in England and France, with 
human blood as well as that of other ani- 
mals; and again, that diseases might be 
in this maoner. So danger- 
ous was transfusion, and to such an ex- 
tent waa it carried in France, that the 
Government issued an edict forbidding 
Te this i replied, that in th 
‘o this it was > t in those 
cases human blood was not used, but 
that of other animals, v-hich Dr. Biun- 
DELL said — * injurious. The —* of 
propagating diseases was not to be com- 
pared with that of haemorrhage. 





GUY’S AND ST. THOMAS’S 
HOSPITALS. 


The arrangements at these Hospitals 
for the present session are so unusually 


felicitous, that the days of old return on' 


our minds, and we almost fancy ourselves 

to be living in the seventeenth century. Sir 

Kenelm Digby, our contemporary, and 

= cure by sympathy, the cacoethes of the 
ay! 

At Guy's, the stores of Anatomical 
knowledge are to be unlocked by 4 Key / 
oe a and —— of Fractures 
and Leakages explained by a Cooper / and 
the Strocture and Dioensts of the Teeth, 
with the connexion between well regu- 
lated Teeth, and the beauty of the “ hu- 
man face divine,” illustrated by a cele- 
brated Belle / ( Bell.) 

In the Practice of Medicine, Disorders 
of the Intellect will be reflected by Dr. 
) £ At! of whom it is not too much to 
yn the } ay 
** Natura lo fece, é poi ruppe la stampa !”” 

It is also anticipated that Clinical Lec- 
tures will occasionally be delivered by 
5 =: + Diseases of 
the Spine! e effects of Electricity, and 
the vanic Battery, will be displayed 
by a meritorious but suffering individual, 
who must often have exclaimed with the 
Psalmist, “ would it were evening! and 
in the evening, would it were morning?” 
unlike the protegée of Prospero, his —* 
are not at certain periods only, “ filled 
with cramps and aches,” but he is con- 
stantly aching ! (Aikin.) 

Finally, to ist such of the Students as 
may be desirous of prosecuting the study 
of Mechanics, as an Auxiliary Science, a 
Mill in town, (Millington,) near the Royal 
Sustitution, bas been engaged, for the 
express purpose of exhibiting with per- 
Spicuity the cheracter of x machi- 
nery, and elucidating the science of Me- 
chanics in geveral. 
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St. Taomas’s Hosprtat.—The same 
harmonizing spirit that pervades the es- 
tablishment at Guy’s appears to prevail 
in an equal degree in the arrangements 
instituted at this, the Sister Hospital. 

It has been insinuated, that the Gen- 
tleman lately elevated to the Anatomical 
Chair is indebted for his promotion to ad- 
ventitious circumstances; and that, as 
the Death of Naboth was occasioned by 
his connexion with a Vineyard, so this 
Gentleman owes his living to his con- 
nexion with a Wheat-field ! (Whitfield.) 

“ Credat Judeus Apella ;” 
It is preposterous! On the first blush 
there appears not the slightest resem- 
blance between the two cases. One is a 
tale of the East; the other, decidedly a 
story of the South. 

But to return to the subject: In the 
Surgical Department, Gangrene will be 
illustrated by Mr. Joe Green ! 

Mr. Tyrrell (a descendant of the 
tleman of that name who the 
death of William Rufus, by shooting him 
with an arrow in the eye,) will explain the 
various modes of operating on that tender 
and delicate organ. 

The Aerbs and plants, comprised in the 
Materia Medica, will be described by Dr. 
Roots! assisted on Aquatic Plants by Dr. 
Lush! 

Dr. Locock will wens the cause and 
sequela of pregnancy, and Pfr. Burton ex - 
plain the different kinds of fermentation. 

= = multis aliis, quæ nunc prescribere longum 


4. E. A. 








To the Editor of Tuk Lancer. 
LETTER IV. 


Sir,—In my former letter I said that 
the number of the members of the Cor- 
poration of Surgeons, in the year 1797, 
was only 500, and that 127 (it should 
have been 178) of these were quite suf- 
ficient, at that time, to put a stop to the 
further monopoly of the Court. Accord- 
ing to the list just published, the number 
of the members at present, is 5803. You 
will find, Sir, upon a reference to this 
list and the former one, that there has 
been an increase of 716 members. The 
former list is dated the Ist of January, 
1823 ; the latter the 6th of July 1825. 
Now as each member pays 22/. to the 
College, it will be found upon examina- 
tion, that, in a little more than two years 
and a half, there has been receivedby the 
College, deducting the price of the 
stamps, the sum of 15,036/. And as five 
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guineas for each member are divided 
amongst the Court, it follows that 37597. 
in that short space of time must have 

one directly into the pockets of the 
Examiners ! 

Bat is this all? TI have not taken into 
the above calculation the five guineas di- 
vided amongst the Examiners, for every 
one who has been rejected ; the guinea 
to each examiner for being present at the 
opening and closing of the Court; the 
fees of apprentices of persons examined 
for principal and assistant surgeon in any 
service ; of officers who have been exa- 
mined, t their wounds or injuries, 
for certificates of superannuation, &c. &c. 
The amount of these sums is well known, 
I suppose, to the Committee of Andi- 
tors, who are sworn to maintain the dig- 
nities and welfare of the College; in 
other words, not to tell the tale of mys- 


tery. 

tt is more easy to show what the Court 
of the College has not done with its 
enormous revenue, than to point out any 
one thing which it has done for the ad- 
vantage of the commonalty. The rela- 
tion, however, which the Court of Exa- 
miners bears to the members at large, 
leaves them without any excuse for their 
conduct. In their public capacity they 
have injured every member who is with- 
out the pale of a Metropolitan hospital; 
and, by their last Bye law, they have 
done allin their power to shackle our 
successors. But tyrants are convinced 
they have carried matters rather too far 
when they find their victims already in 
rebellion. The awful words, ** We will 
not have these men to reign over us,” are 
beginning to be heard; and the “ gue 
prosunt omnibus artes’” will not be much 
longer confined to the Court of Exami- 
ners. 

The history of the now College of Sur- 
geons is but imperfectly, understood ; 
and as I have not leisure at present to 
write a complete one, I shall give such 
parts of it as are necessary to elucidate 
my subject, without confining myself to 
the order of time. 

An Act was passed in the 18th year of 
the reign of King George II., by which 
the Barbers and Surgeons of London 
were separated into two distinct Corpo- 
rations. There are, in this Act, two 
clauses which | think of importance to 
transcribe. 1st.—** And itis hereby fur- 
ther enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that it shall and may be lawful to and for 
the said Company or Corporation herein 
before established and incorporated, from 


time to time in the manner hereinafter 
mentioned, to elect, chooe, and appoint 
one principal Master or Governor, two 
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other Governors or W aruens, ten Exami. 
ners of surgeons, and twenty-one persong 
to be the Court of Assistants of the said 
Company or Corporation, to be respec- 
tively qualified and admitted in such man- 
ner, and to continue in the said office- 
respectively, for such time and times res 
spectively, as by the Bye-laws, rules, or- 
dinances, and constitutions of the said 
Company or Corporation, shall be, from 
time to time, ordered, directed, provided, 
and appointed.” 2d.—* And it is hereby 
further enacted, that it shall and may be 
lawful to and for the Master and Gover- 
nors of the said Company and Corpora- 
tion for the time being, or any fwo ot them 
with nine or more of the members of the 
said Court of Assistants of the same 
Company for the time being, when and as 
often as te two of the said Masters and 
Governors shall seem meet, to hoid 
Courts and Assemblies in order to treat 
and consult about and concerning 
the rnle, order, state, and government 
of the said Company or Corporation 
herein before established and incorpo- 
rated as aforesaid ; and also that it shall 
and may be lawful to and for the sad 
Master and Governors and Court of As- 
sistants so assembled, or the major part 
of them, to make, ordain, constitute, es- 
tablish, ratify, confirm, annul, revoke, 
or abrogate, from time to time, such Bye- 
laws, ordinances, rules, and constitu- 
tions, as to them shall seem requisite, pro- 
fitable, and convenient, for the regula- 
tion, government, and advantage of the 
said Company and Corporation; 30 as 
such Bye-laws, ordinances, | rules, and 
constitutions, be examined, approved of, 
and allowed, as by the laws and statutes 
of this realm is provided and required.” - 
A court was beld, upon the first Thurs 
day in July, 1796, to elect officers for the 
ensuing year ; but not more than onr 
governor could attend. One was dead; 
the other was paralytic, and a considerable 
distance trom town, The choice of officers 
took place however, without the second ; 
and having thereby committed an illegal 
act, the corporation applied to parliament 
to obtain a billof indemnity for the past ; 
to get themselves erected into a College ,— 
and to gain a further extension of their 
privileges. Lord THourLow’'s opinion* 
seemed to have as much effect upon their 
bill as the wool-sack from which he 
spoke would have had if it had fallen 
from a height upon theMaster of the Cor- 
poration. Butit shall not be said that I 
have given one side only of the question. 
I will extract, from his Lordship’s speech, 








* See my last letter. 
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what he said of those who petitioned 
against the Bill. “* The petitioners against 
this Bill have great reason to complain. 
Their privileges have been violated ; and 
even their property has been invaded. 
They have been too long trampled under 
foot; and, however “ grating ” it may be 
to the ears of ‘* some people,” they have 
the strongest title in the world to have 
their complaints heard with patience and 
attention.” 

From this period I do not find any thing 
more about this Corporation, than that 
they went on, as before, relying for their 
anthority upon the Act, (the provisions of 
which they themselves allowed they had 
not fulfilled,) till the 22d of March, in the 
40th year of the reign of the late King. 
At this time the Charter, from which I 
copy the following clause, was granted : 
* And whereas we are informed that the 
said Corporation of Masters, Governors, 
and Commonalty of the Art and Science 
of Surgeons of London, hath become and 
now is dissolved. And whereas it is of 
great consequence to the commonweal 
of this kingdom, that the art and science 
of surgery should be duly promoted : 
And whereas it appears to us, that the 
establishment of a College of Surgeons 
will be expedient for the dae promotion 
and encouragement of the study and 
practice of the said art and science ; now 
we, of our special grace and mere mo- 
tion, and at the humble petition of James 
Earte, Esq. the late Master, and divers 
other members of the aforesaid late Cor- 
poration of Surgeons, have willed, or- 
dained, constituted, declared, given, and 
granted, and by these presents, for us, 
our heirs, and successors, do will, ordain, 
constitute, and declare, give and grant 
unto the aforesaid James Earte, and 
unto all the members of the said late 
Company or Corporation of Master, Go- 
vernors and Commonalty of the Art and 
Science of Surgeons of London, having 
been admitted and approved surgeons 
within the rales of the said company ; 
and also unto all such persons, who upon, 
or since, the dissolution of the said Cor- 
poration, shall have obtained letters tes- 
timonial, under a seal purporting to be 
the seal of the said late dissolved Cor- 
poration authorising them to practise 
the art and science of surgery ; that they, 
from henceforth for ever hereafter, 
shall be and remain by virtue of these 
presents, one body corporate and politic 
by the name of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London, and by the same name 
shall and may have perpetual succession, 
and acommon seal, with the power to 
break, alter, and make anew the 
said seal from time to time, at their 
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will and pleasure; and by the same 
name shall and may implead, and be 
impleaded, before all manner of justices 
in all courts, and in all manner of actions 
and suits ; and shall be, at all times and 
for ever hereafter, persons able and ca- 
pable in law to take, purchase, possess, 
hold and enjoy, and shall and may take, 

rchase, possess, held and enjoy, a 

all or Council-honse, with its appurte- 
nances, situate within the cities of London 
or Westminster, or within one mile of 
either of them, for the use and purposes 
of the said College ; and also any other 
lands,tenements,rents,andhereditaments, 
wheresoever situate, lying and being ; 
not exceeding together with the aforesaid 
Hall or Conncil-house, and its appurte- 
nances, the yearly value of one thousand 
pounds in the whole, without incurring 
any of the penalties in auy statute of 
mortmain, or avy thing ia any statute of 
mortmain to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” This Charter confirms all former 
Acts and Letters Patent. And it is by 
virtue of this Charter that the members 
of the Court make what Bye-laws they 
please. These laws inform as, that any 
member of the College is at liberty to 
practise that profession which he shall 
not have the power to teach! If he be 
not a hospital surgeon, nor recognised by 
the College, the ‘ Council of Ten’ will not 
receive his certificates. 

For the present I have done with the 
text. Mr. Asganeray shall farnish the 
commentary. He, like myself, has “an 
abhorrence of the dreadful conseqnences 
of superstition and bigotry, and of those 
of tyrannical restriction and oppression ;” 
and “the members of our profession in 
general are to determine the value of my 
humble endeavours to promote our pro- 
fessional knowledge and character, and 
in their decision [ am ready respect- 
fully to acquiesce.”’* 

Brutvs. 





To the Editor of Tae Lancet. 


Sir—Being a Member of the College 
of Surgeons, I feel as most others do the 
contempt shown by that petty parliament, 
and should be truly rejoiced to see the 
grievance arising from its monopoly and 
abused power redressed; but I think that 
no reasonable hope of effectiug it can be 
evtertained, unless it be set on foot by 
some of the members themselves who 
have a prowess of character founded in 





* Hunterian Oration, 1819. 
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upborrowed talent, and surely it would 
not be desirable that we shouid ever ob- 
tain our end, at the expense of our inde- 
pendence, by the interference of any allied 
power ; talking of these affairs, be good 
enough to allow me to express, through 
the medium of Tue Lancer, all due 
thanks to Dr. Anmstaonc for the very 
handsome compliment he has so publicly 
paid us in the advertisement of his 
pamphiet, and especially for the conde- 
scension and generosity manifest by his 
having spent time (the more v 
at a period when he must have been en- 
gaged in finding matter for twenty more 
ectures) in attempting to inspire us, 
weak-minded beings, with ability enough 
that we may hereafter be enabled to con- 
duct our own affairs, and with cour, 
enough to defend our rights. May 
Doctor reap all the praises which he de- 
serves for his medesty and disinterested- 
ness, and when the battle is over, and we 
engaged in building a sonument to his 
h , it is solicited that the Doctor will 
further extend his generosity and super- 
intend its erection, in case we silly frogs 
should, unguided, raise at the same 
time the monument to our own everlast- 
ing ridicule. 





I remain, Sir, 
Yours, respectfully and obliged, 
Aw Ixperexpent Member oF THE 
CoLiece. 

P.S.—I have sufficient reason to re- 
commend the Members of the College of 
—- to observe the motto “ cui Ada⸗ 
vide.” 

[We have selected the above letter 
from upwards of fifty, written in a similar 
spirit, for the parpose of showing the 
feeling which Dr. Armsrxone’s Address 
has called forth gst the Members of 
the College. Itis alleged by many that 
Dr. A.’s motives are not of a public, but 
of a private nature, and this suspicion 
has chiefly arisen from its being generally 
known that Mr. Bennerr (whose certifi- 
catesare refused at the College) is Dr. A.’s 
particular friend. For ourselves, we must 
say, we do not believe that Dr. A. has 
been influenced by any personal conside- 
rations, and we therefore give him full cre- 
dit for the purity of his intentions. 

At an early period we will present 
our readers with a brief notice of Dr. A.’s 
Address ; in the mean time we advise 
the Members of the College to stand 
aloof from Mr. Bennett (a mere exotic) 
and all other disappointed persons, whose 
claims to respect and redress have been 
vitiated by petitioning the College to 
become participators in the benefits 
arising from an anjust and infamous 
law.—Epiror. } 
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GUY'S HOSPITAL. 





Case of true Scirrhus of the Testicle. 


The following case of true scirrhous 
disease of the testicle is at this time in 
Guay’s Hospital, under the care of Mr. 


¥. 

The patient was admitted on Septem- 
ber 28th; he is about 50 years of age, of 
dark complexion, and somewhat sallow 
appearance, but with no marked expres- 
sion of malignant disease in his counte- 
nance, 

He stated at the time of admissivn, 
that the disease was only of four months 
existence, and he imputed the origin of 
the complaint to a blow received on the 
testicle from a piece of timber, from 
which time it has goue on gradually in- 
creasing in size. The testicle is now about 
three times its natural size, and has truly 
the feel of a “ marble body within the 
scrotum,” and somewhat irregular on its 
surtace ; the epididymis is equally hard, 
but the natural separation between this 
part and the body of the testicle remains 
pertectly distinct. The spermatic chord 
is much enlarged and very hard, as may 
be felt throughout the passage in the in- 
guinal canal, and above this part is a tu- 
mour within the abdomen, but which may 
be distinguished through the parietes. 
The integuments of the scrotum are not 
discoloured except at one small spot; 
they are slightly adherent to the diseased 
testicle. 

The patient complains of lancinating 
pains extending to the loins. The gene- 
ral health, however, is not much im- 
paired, and he is anxious to get rid of the 
disease by an operation. 

Sir A. Cooper, upon examining this pa- 
tient, remarked, ** This is a specimen of 
a rare disease; it is a case of true scir- 
rhus.” In allusion to the exciting cause 
stated hy the patient as the origin of this 
complaint, namely, the blow, Sir A. re- 
marked, that patients were always in the 
habit of imputing these kinds of disease 
to false causes—to some particular acci- 
dent received, which directed their at- 
tention to a part in which, perbaps, chro- 
uic disease might have existed, unnoticed, 
for a long time previous to tne accident. 
In the saree case, Sir A. Cooper consi- 
dered the rapid progress of the disease, in 
four months, (which was the time since 
the blow was received,) rendered it pro- 
bable that the patient in this case was 
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not mistaken. Sir A. observed, however, |on the back part of the thigh, which Sir 
that he believed blows or injuries to the | A. t proper to attempt the remo- 
testicles in a cunstitation predisposed to|val of. After the tion had com- 
cancer, might call into action that disease, | meneed, it was found that the swelling 
in the same manner as cancerous disease | extended so far into the ham, that there 
in the female mamma often owes its ori-| would be great danger of wounding the 
gin to a blow received on that part. sciatic nerve and popliteal artery ; Sir A. 

It is proposed to perform the opera- {Cooper therefore desisted from any fur- 
tion of castration within the course of a|ther attempt to remove it, and directed 
few days. Leeches have been applied to|the application of nitric acid to the 
the part, which have diminished the pain, | tumour thus exposed; the effect of this 


and the bowels have been opened by the | application was that the tumour slonghed 
away entirely, and the patient got well. 






























exhibition of occasional purgatives. 
Sir A. Coorer recommended that a 
; similar plan should be adopted in the 
Operation. present case; as yet nothing has been 


On Tuesday, Oct. 4th, Mr. Morcan | done. 


ormed the operation of castration. 

is was in a case of scrofulons disease 

of the testicle. Upon making a section 

of the diseased part, the natural strac- 

ture was found to be entirely destroyed, 

and it was converted into a curdy white 
mass. 





ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


Case of Amaurosis. 

R. Briant, a tailor by trade and abont 
30 years of age, came into the Hospital 
nine weeks since, under the care of Mr. 
Tyrre.t, with the left eye perfectly 
amaurotic and with irregular pupil of the 
right eye. The patient stated that the 
left eye began to be dim about two years 
since, and this dimness came on without 
inflammation of the eye and in the ab- 
sence of pain in the eye or head. At 
this period he experienced the sensation 
of what are usually termed musce vo- 
litantes; the imperfect state of vision 
increased until iff amounted to total de- 
privation of sight. With respect to the 
disease in the right eye, the papil is irre- 
gular from adhesions between the iris and 
anterior part of the capsule, in conse- 
quence of syphilitic iritis. The patient 
was taking mercury for venereal erup- 
tions, pains in the limbs and sore throat, 
when, from imprudent exposure to cold, 
an attack of iritis supervened, for which 
he was profusely salivated. 

The left eye, as at first stated, is com- 
pletely deprived of the power of vision, 
but the iris remains free and active, which 
is a symptom often observed, and may 
readily be explained when we consider 
that the ciliary nerves, which pass to the 
iris, arise from the lenticular ganglion, and 
a are not at all connected 
with the optic or first pair of nerves, in 
which the disease is situated. On the 
ae = nerves sl the iris may be 

whilst the optic nerves are on 
impaired; and of this a case may be seen 
in Guy’s Hospital at the present time. 

The appearance of the eye, too, is na- 
tural ; no unusual convexity or flaccidity 
of the globe, and the cornea is transpa- 
rent, Ina case like this, where no par- 





Extensive Chronic Tumour / the Thir'. 
Henry Cutt, ætat 42, was admitted 
September 28th, under the care of Mr. 
Key, with a very large swelling occupy- 
ing the upper part of the left thigh. e 
patient stated that this tumour was of 
seven years’ existence, and he songht re- 
lief now rather from its inconvenience on 
account of size than from any pain occa. 
sioned by it. The tumour (to use a fami- 
liar comparison) is about the size of an 
half-quartern loaf; it is very firm, yield- 
ing, however, to continned pressure. It 
appears to be deeply situated, and ex- 
tends from Poupart’s ligament obliquely 
downward, occupying about two thirds 
of the inside of the thigh. The integu- 
ments covering this tumour are not dis- 
coloured ; very large veins are running 
over it, and there is somewhat an irregu- 
lar or uneven feel on its upper surface. 
The femoral artery is completely pushed 
out from its natural situation, and may 
be felt strongly pulsating on the outer 
side of this swelling. It does not appear 
that much interruption is given to the 
circulation in the limb ; there is no ede- 
matous swelling, coldness, or 
of the leg. The patient is a labouring 
man, of florid complexion and very 
healthy in appearance, and he states that 
his general health has always been good. 
Sir A. Coorer has seen this patient, 
and he considers the tumour to be of the 
simple chronic kind, which sometimes go 
on increasing to an enormous size. About 
four months since Sir A. Cooper was 
consulted by a young gentleman who had 
a very extensive swelling of this nature 
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ticular knowledge can be obtained of the 
cause of blindness there is of course no 
clear indication as to the mode of treat- 
ment. Mr. Tyrre.t determined upon 
submitting the patient to the action of 
mercury, not only with a view of re- 
lieving the left eye, but also with the 
intention of promoting the absorption of 
the adhesive matter between the capsule 
of the lens and the iris of the right eye, 
which produced irregularity of the pupil 
and defective vision. In addition to 
symptom, the iris had a dull and unna- 
tural appearance, as if some mischief 
were still going on ; red vessels were 
seen passing over the transparent cor- 
nea. 

Two days after admission into the 
Hospital, the patient was directed to take 
calomel one grain, opium one third of a 
grain, three times a day, and to apply the 
extract of belladonna on the surperciliary 
ridge of the right eye. In abont a fort- 
night the mouth became much affected 
and the calomel was suspended for a few 
days, after which the pill was exhibited 
ame night, and indeed, has been conti- 
nued up to the present time. In addition 
to this, the patient has rubbed in upon 
the temple, every night, 

mercurial eintment, 12 grains, 

}owdered opium, 2 grains. 

A gentle action has been kept up in the 
system from the use of mercury, for se- 
veral weeks, without producing any 
change in the state oP vision in the left 
eye; but the remnant of vision in the right 
eye has been preserved if not improved, 
by the exhibition of mercury. The slow 
disorganizing process which was going on 
in the iris has been arrested ; the adhe- 
sions between the capsule and iris have 
not been lessened apparently, and it is 
— the coagulable lymph deposited 

as been organized, and thus is enabled 
to resist the action of mercury. 





BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


Case of Syphilitic Ivitis. 

William Watkins, aged 20, was sent by 
Mr. Lawrence from the Eye Infirmary 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. He said 
that, about three months ago, he had a 
chancre on the penis, for which he was 
admitted into Gny's Hospital, took mer- 
cory, and was cured, and had left the 
Hospital about two months before. Ten 
days avo he fi lt pain inthe eye and dim- 
ness of sight, which dimness had increas- 
ed ep to the present time. The pain, 
whch he said was seated in the brow, 
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was so great at night as to prevent him 
sleeping ; during the day-time, however, 
he felt easy. These nightly exacerbations, 
Mr. L. remarked, were peculiar to the 
syphilitic form of the disease, which was 
not always easy to distinguish from the 
idiopathic, jodsing merely from the ap- 
pearance of the eye. 

We must inquire into the history of the 
case, and examine the concomitant symp- 
toms. Syphilitic iritis was often combin- 
ed with other secondary symptoms, such 
as sore throat or eruptions, neither of 
which were to be seen in this case ; but, 
he added, that the present was so beauti- 
fal an illustration of this form of the dis- 
ease, and all its characters so clearly de- 
picted in the appearance of the eye itself, 
that he could at once pronounce it to be 
syphilitic, without inquiring either into 
its history or its concomitant symptoms, 
change of colour, and loss of brilliancy of 
the iris. He said, that deposition of new 
matter was one of the chief characters of 
this inflammation ;—altering the colour of 
the part, destroying its brilliancy, thick- 
ening its texture, destroying its motions, 
connecting it to the surrounding parts, and 
tending to obstruct the pupillary aperture 
(complete closure of which was not often 
seen, as cases were seldom allowed to 
run to that extent). He told the pupils 
to contrast the brilliant grey colour of 
the sound with the dull green of the in- 
flamed eye—its thickened texture, and 
consequent sluggish motions. These symp- 
toms, he said, were those of every form 
of iritis; but what particularly marked 
this as syphilitic, was the effusion of red- 
dish globules of lymph on the surface of 
the iris and pupillary margih; a brownish 
red zone round the cornea, which in the 
idiopathic form was of a pink colour; 
and the drawing down of the pupil to- 
wards the root of the nose. He next di- 
rected their attention to the globe of the 
eye, where no general vascularity was to 
be observed, but several large vessels 
were seen running towards the iris, and 
these were more numerous where the 
lymph had been deposited. As to the 
treatment, he never depended on bleed- 
ing alone to subdue iritis ; it might miti- 
gate the inflammation, but would not as- 
sist the action of vessels to take up 
lymph,—this was to be accomplished 
only by the use of mercury, and iv such 
a manner as to affect the system. Some 
authors had said that mercury caused 
iritis; that it shonld be the cause and 
the cure he thonght contradictory: to 
him it appeared to possess the power of 
arresting the destructive process, and 
remedying the bad effects already pro- 
duced by the inflammation. As soon as 
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the mouth becomes affected, the redness 
diminishes, the lymph is absorbed, the 
sight improves. 

September 19th. Applic. 
eruent. ad =xii. to the left temple ; 
lomel three grains, jalap 12 grains; im- 
mediately after its operation, two grains 
of calomel and one-third of a grain of 
opium every sixth hour; mercurial oint- 
ment six grains, containing two grains of 
opium, to be rubbed on the brows at 
night. This, Mr. L. said, often prevent- 
ed entirely the nightly exacerbations of 
pain, or at least mitigated them so greatly 
as to allow the patient to rest. The ex- 
tractum belladonne to be applied round 
the eye. 

20th. He said that he had rested het- 
ter; inflammation of the eye unabated, 
= the pupil dilated by the belladonna. 

We could now perceive two bands of 
lymph connecting the margin of the pu- 
pil & the capsule of the lens, 

2st. Inflammation higher; complains 
of much pain in the brow; purged by 
the mercury; ordered to increase the 
powdered opium from one-third to half 
a grain, and to take it with the mercury 
every four hours. Cupping to 12 ounces. 

22d. Mouth slightly affected ; inflam- 
mation less ; complains of less pain. 

23d. Perceptible decrease of the zone 
round the cornea; no pain in the eye; 
pupil dilated by the belladonna ; sight 
improved. 

24th. From this time the case did well, 
and the patient was diseharged, his sight 
perfectly restored 


cucarb. 


Case of Compound Fracture of the Tibia. 


James Jones, wtat. 45, a very stout 
and strong man, was bronght into Ra- 
here’s ward, with a compound fracture of 
the tibia, on the 10th of September. The 
accident happened in consequence of a 
large piece of timber falling on the leg, 
by which the lower part of the tibia was 
comminuted. There was a small wound 
im the integuments, corresponding in situ- 
ation with the fracture, which was about 
two inches and a half from the malleolus, 
the limb was placed in a fracture-box, and 
cold applications applied. 

1th. Has passed a restless night, 
pulse rather quick, bowels not open— 
owing to his having moved the limb much 
during the night it was not in a proper 
position, which being observed by Mr. 
Wormatip, the House Surgeon, he re- 
placed it as before, ordered him to take 
two grains of calomel and twelve of 
jalap, and the house medicine as often as 
necessary. 


12th and 13th. ‘Ihe weund looked 
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healthy, and began to discharge ; the pa- 

tient going on well; his bowels open. 
14th. Passed a restless night; rather 

feverish ; tongue white ; bowels regular; 


ea-| the limb is to-day considerably inflamed. 


The application of twelve leeches was or- 
dered, and afterwards a poultice. 

15th. Passed a better night; relieved 
by the leeches. 

16th. To-day, the inflammation having 
increased, eighteen leeches were ordered 
to be app’ lied. 

17th. Retter night; bowels kept open 
by doses of calomel and jalap, and house 
physic. The inflammation of the leg is 
somewhat diminished. 

isth. The limb still continuing infam- 
ed, Mr. Lawrence ordered ten leeches to 
be applied. 

19th. A piece of the tibia was re- 
moved about an inch in length and three- 
fourths in breadth, the inflammation being 
decidedly diminished. 

On the 23d, a still larger portion was 
removed, but with difficulty ; ; the patient 
appeared to be going on well, the dis- 
charge from the limb being copious and 
healthy. 

On the 28th, however, a copions he- 
morrhage occurred from the wound ; the 
state of the patient was now very unta- 
vourable. A slight hemorrhage took 
place on the 29th; and on the Ist cf Oc- 
tober Mr. Lawrence said he feared am- 
putation would be necessary if the bleed- 
ing shonid again occur. 

Oct. 5th. The bleeding having occurred 
slightly yesterday, and again to-day, a 
consultation of the surgeons was held, at 
which amputation was determined on, 
Mr. Lawrence removed the limb below 
the knee. 

7th. The patient has been tolerably 
well since the operation; to-day the 
dressings were removed, and irritative 
inflammation having taken place, a dose 
of rhubarb and magnesia was ordered, 
and eight ounces of wine to be taken 
daily, and a bread poultice to the stump. 
This case is now going on well. 

Mr. Lawrence, with the desire of 
never letting slip an opportunity of in- 
structing the pupils, took home the limb, 
carefully dissected it, and brought it to 
the Hospital, where he exhibited and 
carefully described its state to each in- 
dividual student. 

The fractured portions of bone were 
healthy ; although there was an absence 
of a considerable portion. The arteries 
were much diseased. The internal coat 
of the anterior and posterior tibials was 
much thickened, with a slight deposition 
ot calcareous matter. An opening was 
discovered in the anterior tibial, three 
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lines below the fracture, from wheace the 
hamorrhage arose. It was doubtful 
whether the opening was occasioned by 
the sharp projecting end of the tibia, or 

the common process of inflammation 
in the diseased vessel. 








Case of Small Pox, in which Lunar Caustic 
was tried. 

A short time since a man was admitted 
into this Hospital with small pox, occur- 
ring after vaccination. Mr. Lawrence 
ordered the solution of lunar caustic to 
be ap to the pustules on the face, 
according to the su ion of Mons. 
Verean, mentioned in Tue Lancet, Vol. 
viii. It seemed to have the effect of 
shortening the duration of the pustules ; 
but, as the pock was of a very mild cha- 
racter, very little could be deduced from 
its effect in diminishing the marks. The 
operations since our last, have been two 
cases of paracentesis abdominis, and two 
amputations of the leg, by Mr. Law- 
RENCE; those of lithotomy and amputa- 
tion of a fore-arm, by Mr. Earte; and 
of a leg, by Mr. Vincent. 


ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 





Case of Injury of the Head. 

W. Power, aged 26, of a full plethoric 
habit, was admitted into the Hospital, 
Sept. 26th, and placed under the care of 
Mr. Keate. On his admission, from in- 
toxication and the effects of the injury, 
he was totally incapable of giving any 
account whatever of the manner in which 
he came by the accident; but we learned 
from one of the men who bronght him to 
the Hospital, that he had been quarrel- 
ling, and that he had been stunned for 
more than half an hour after the accident, 
and that there had been great hemorrhage 
from the head. On examination there 
were found to be two extensive scalp 
wounds on the top of the head, and a 
deep lacerated wound on the frontal 
bone, situated between the two eyebrows, 
which left the bone denuded (but no frac- 
ture could be traced.) The wounds of 
the scalp he said were infli by a pew- 
ter measure ; and that of the forehead 
a poker. The wounds were dressed wi 
adhesive straps. The patient was bled to 
3xij. ; ordered to have some house physic 
directly, and to keep the head constantly 
wet with the spirit lotion. 

27th. Pasved a bad night, complains 
©! great pain and tension all over the 


hk ad ; tongue is dry and covered with a 
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white far; pulse full and strong ; boweis 
have not been open ; he was ordered to 
be bled to §xij., and to take four grains 
of calomel with fifteen grains of the ex- 
tract of colocynth, immediately, and to 
have the saline dranght every four hours 
with the addition of half a drachm of 
antimonial wine, and one and a half 
drachms of sulphat of magnesia. 

28th. Has passed a better night, pain 
and tension of the head greatly relieved. 


Ths wound of the forehead $ very ir- 
ritable, and the surrounding are 
inflamed and somewhat ified; the 


pulse is still hurried ; greatly 
furred; the bowels ty fieely 
opened. A poultice was ordered to be 
applied to the wound in the forehead ; 
and the lotion and medicine to be con 
tinued 


29th. Has passed a very indifferent 
night, had no sleep ; pulse 105 and soft ; 
face flushed ; the wound of the forehead 
presents a very unhealthy looking sore,but 
the surrounding parts are less tumified ; 
the wounds on the scalp are looking 
healthy, and seem disposed to heal; the 
same medicine as yesterday. 

30th. Passed a much better night, 
had a good deal of sleep; the counte- 
nance is less flushed ; says that be has 
no pain except above the left eyebrow, 
which is a little swelled; pulse 96; 
bowels have been freely open; repeat 
the medicine. 

October 3d. The patient has been free 
from pain since our last report, till this 
morning, when he was seized with a pain 
in the back part of the head and neck, 
accompanied with vertigo and dimness of 
sight ; pulse 108 and wiry ; tongue dry 
and covered with a white fur; bowels 
costive; he was ordered to take five 
grains of calomel with fifteen of rhubarb, 
and to continue the saline dranght with 
antimonial wine and sulphas magnesie. 
The lotion and poultices to be continued. 
4th. Passed a very bad night, had no 
| ; the pain has extended all over the 
head, and there is a slight ness of the 
scalp; pulse 104 and erately firm ; 
tongue still furred ; the bowels have been 
well open ; the same medicine as yes- 
terday. 

5th. The patient is not much relieved, 
the pain in the head still continues ; there 
is considerable heat of the scalp; the 
eyes look dull and have a glossy appear- 
ance ; the pulse 100 and weak ; tongue 
more clean at the edges ; the bowels are 
i open ; the same medicine as yester- 

ay. 

6th. Rather better to-day ; pulse 108 
and soft; and he is prefectly rational ; 
says he has less pain in the head ; and 
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there is less swelling of the scalp; and 
he slept well in the night; the tongue 
still continues furred in the centre; re- 
peat the medicines. 

7th. Pulse always continues quick and 
weak ; and the patient, in other respects, 
is much the same. 


LONDON HOSPITAL. 
Case of Extravasation of Urine. 
On Saturday October Ist, a poor man, 


about 60 years of age, was admitted into 
Mellish’s ward, ering uoder extrava- 
sation. and penis were 


consistence of jelly. He complained of 
great tenderness in the hypogastric re- 
gion; his tongue was covered with a 
brown fur, and his pulse was rather 
small. "There were two fistulous open- 
ings in the scrotum, but we were unable 
to obtain any inf respecting 
them, except that he had occasionally 
passed his urine by these channels. 

The sargeon for the week was Mr. An- 
prews; but the House Surgeons, from 
some cause, did not think proper® to 
send for him, bat as soon as the anatomi- 
cal lecture was over, (which was half an 
hour after the admission,) they 

ted Mr. HEaDINGToON to see the case. 

Hie immediately decided upon cutting 
into the perineum, and with a scalpel 
made an incision about two inches long, 
parallel with the raphe, and commencing 
close to the scrotum. A quantity of arine 
immediately flowed out. Upon introdu- 
cing the finger a cavity was found mostly 
filled with a substance having the consist- 
ence of jelly, and which Mr. H. observed 
was sloughing cellular substance. The 
scrotum and penis were scarified in se- 
veral places, and the patient was ordered 
to have a poultice applied to the part. 
He had a dose of castor oil given him, 
and was upon full diet with wine. 

On the nert day (Sunday) he was much 
pulse was irregular and 


worse ; 
scarcely perceptible ; t covered with 
a dark brown far; labo respiration ; 


great pain and tenderness in the hypo- 
gastric region. He was seen by Mr. 
Anprews, and ordered one grain of the 
sulphate of quinine every four hoars, and 
as much wine and brandy as he could take. 

He continued getting worse, and died 
at ten o’clock on Monday evening. His 
triends would not permit a post-mortem 
examination. 





* The only reason that we have heard 
assigned for not sending for Mr. An- 
prews was, that the case was not of sur- 
FICLENT IMPORTANCE!!! ! 
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Case of Erysipelas. 

—— Crosswell, aged 40, was admitted 
into Mellish’s Ward, on Saturday Oct. Ist, 
under the care of Mr. Anprews, having 
erysipelas of the leg, in consequence of 
aslight bruise on the front of the tibia. 

He had applied to a surgeon a few 
days previous to his admissiou, who or- 
dered 17 leeches to his leg, and purged 
him freely ; for the last two days, how- 
ever, he has not had a passage through 
his bowels. He had been much addicted 
to the use of ardent spirits. The erysi- 
pelas extended from the knee to the 
ancle ; the leg was very edematous ; pa- 
tient delirious, Was ordered by the 
dresser a dose of castor oil, and to apply 
a poultice to his leg. 

The next 3J (Sundsy) was much worse; 
pulse small and irregular ; tongue furred ; 
delirious. He was ordered a grain of the 
sulphate of quinine with ammonia* eve 
four hcars, and as much wine and bra: 
as he could take. 

In the evening he became much worse, 
and it was found necessary to use the 
strait waistcoat. He died following 
morning about two o'clock. 

It may be remarked here, that the 
surgeons of this Hospital are not at all 
agreed as to the best treatment of erysi- 
pelas. Mr. Heavincton adopts Mr. 
ABERNeETHY's opinion, viz. that the dis- 
ease arises from some disorder of the 
digestive organs ; and in his treatment 
depends on the use of emetics, followed 
by brisk purgatives. 

The other surgeons (Sir W. Burzarp, 
Mr. Anprews, and Mr. Haraness) see 
nothing but debility in erysi » and 
therefore treat it apon Dr. Forpyce’s 
plan, namely, the throwing in as much 
bark and wine as the patient can take. 

Neither of these modes of treatment 
should be invariably adopted. There are 
undoubtedly some cases of erysipelas 
which will be benefited by the use of 
bark and wine ;—there are others in 
which Mr. ABERNETHY’s treatment may 
be adopted ; but there are some cases in 
which neither of these modes of treat- 
ment is to be depended on; bat which 
require the strictest antiphlogistic treat- 
ment. We think the surgeons ‘of this 
Hospital would be much 
observing Mr. Lawrence's treatment of 
erysipelas at St. Bartholomew’s. 

* This is a most unchemical mixture — 
We may, pe here take notice of 
the small doses in which the sulphate of 
quinine is administered. If this substance 
be quite genuine (which, by the bye, it 
seldom is) it ought to be in at least two 
or three grain doses. 
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Case of Concussion with Fracture of the 
Clavicle. 


Abraham Lincey, aged 64, was admit- 
ted on Monday Oct. 3rd, into Mellish’s 
Ward, under the care of Mr. ANDREws, 
labouring under concussion of the brain, 
and having a fractured clavicle. The 
accident was caused by a heavy weight 
falling on his head and shoulder. 


When brought in, his pulse was scarce- 
ly perceptible ; the pupils of his eyes 
were contracted, and he talked incohe- 
rently, There had been some hemor- 
rhage from the right ear. As soon as 
reaction had taken place, he was bled to 
sixteen ounces, aud ordered to take 16 
grains of jalap with four grains of calomel 
immediately. In the evening he was 
delirious, and it was necessary to apply 
the strait waistcoat. 


Tuesday. Pulse small and slow, but 
irregular; quite delirious, but more quiet 
than last night; his bowels have been 
opened once during the night. The pow- 
der was ordered to be repeated. 


Wednesday. Pulse small, hard and 
slow ; appeared to know a woman who 
came to see him. This morning he took 
one drop of the croton oil, which has not 
operated. He was ordered to be bled to 
3xij., and to have twelve leeches applied 
to the temples. 


Tharsday. Appears to be sinking ; 
pulse slow, hard and small; the pupils 
are contracted ; is speechiess. This morn- 
ing he took a little bread and milk for 
the first time. Ordered to take some 
opening medicine. 


Friday. Has been freely purged; 
pulse 132: skin hot; still insensible and 
speechless; refuses to take any nourish- 
ment. 

Saturday. Died this morning between 
seven and eight o'clock. 


The post-mortem examination (if any 
be allowed) we shall detail in our next 
number. 

In commenting on the above case, we 
canpot say it adds much to the chirurgi- 
cal reputation of the Hospital. From the 
above account, this man ought to have 
been bled azain on the Monday evening, 
or at least on the Tuesday. Instead of 


this, 48 hours are allowed to elapse before 
the venesection is repeated, although the 
marks of inflammatory action weré une- 
quivocal. 








HOSPITAL REPORTS, 


LONDON OPHTHaLMIC INFIR- 
MARY, MOORFIELDS. 


Margaret Blanchard, aged 14, of a 
light complexion, and blue eyes, was 
admitted an out-patient of this Lofirmary, 
Sept. 20, 1825, under the care of Mr. 
Lawrence. She says, that for the last 
six months, she has been almost blind of 
the left eye, and that this defective state 
of vision came on gradually. For a great 
length of time before the eye became af- 
fected, she had pain in the head more or 
less violent, particularly in the superci- 
liary and temporal regions of the left side ; 
of this pain she still complains. She sees 
very well with the right eye, bat cannot 
with the left distinguish the namber of 
her card of admission, the figures of 
which are two inches in length. There is 
not any apparent difference between the 
two eyes. The iris of each is sluggish. 
Menstruation has not yet commenced, 
and her bowels are costive. 


Habeat hirudines vj. tempori sinist. ; 

Emplast. lytta mediocre nuche ; 

Hydrarg. submur cum pulv. jalape 
statim 

Hydrarg. c. cretd gr. ¥. bis quotidie. 

29th. Since the leeches and blister 
were applied, the pain in the head has 
been much relieved, but has returned this 
morning. She can now see to read large 
print with the left eye. Bowels open ; 
let the leeches and blister be repeated, 
and lec her take the medicine three times 
a-day. 

Oct. 11. She has had no pain in the head 
since the leeches and,blister were last 
applied, and she can now see to read 
small print as well with the left as with 
the right eye. She is about to be dis- 
charged. 

Hemeralopia. 

Charles Wise, a Swedish sailor, xt. 26, 
applied Sept. 22d, 1825, for advice under 
the following circumstances. As soon as 
the sun goes down, he becomes perfectly 
blind, and remains in this state till day- 
light in the morning, The complaint came 
on about two months ago, when he was 
in Jamaica. The pupils are rather dilated, 
and the eyes are dark coloured. Mr 
Lawrence resolved to try the effects of 
blistering only in this case (a blister to be 
applied to each of the temples, and to be 
repeated as fast as it healed. 

27th. The man came to-day and said, 
that he was quite recovered. r. L. ad- 
vised him to attend from time to time, as 
the complaint was liable to retarn, The 
patient,“ however, was again going to 
sea. 














